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| PREFACE 


The following ſheets owe their birth to 


count Algarotti's celebrated Eſſay on the 
Opera, to which they may be conſidered as 
a very proper ſupplement, The attempt 
of that ingenious writer was to reſtore to 
the Opera its priſtine dignity and eſtima- 
tion, by regulating its ſeveral conſtituent 


parts, viz. the poetry, muſic, dancing, ſce- 


nery, and even the ſtructure of the theatre: 
the buſineſs of the Editor has been to ſelect, 


from the beſt writers, whatever tended to an 


hiſtorical and eritical elucidation of theOpera, 


| both in Italy and England, from its origin. 
to the preſent time. Count Algarotti's Eſſay 


and the preſent volume may be conſidered, 


therefore, as a ſort of abridged library; pres 


fenting to the reader, in one view, an abs 
| | 4 2 


3 

frat of eyery thing worth his attention that 
has been publiſhed on the ſubjeR. | 
It may be proper to obſerve, that although 8 

to the word Lyric, in general, be annexed = 
tte idea of what we commonly call Os; 
in ſtrict propriety it is otherwiſe, as will 
. be found by a juſt and critical inveſtiga- 
Gg for amcngſt the ancients, whether 
reeks or Romans, the tragic muſe was un- 
 queſtionably revered as the ſupreme of the 
lyric tribe; and for this very obvious reaſon, 
that in her choruſes were introduced odes of 
every denomination and complexion ; nay, 


the recital and geſtures of the ſeveral per- 
formers were not only under the controul of, 


_ but alſo guided by, muſical numbers for the 
_ more happy and accurate expreſſion of affect- 
N N — — and ani- 


„„ contained in this releme may 
ſerve to prove that this excellence of the pri- 
mitive dramatic art, which had been de- 
i * r. from the 
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vived in what we call aſia Europe, under 
the title of the Opera. 


Inveſtigators of the muſical art will, from 
hence alſo be informed, how conſiderablx 


both dramatic authors and compoſers have 


deen indebted to the venerable ſimplicity and 


innate ſolemn grace of church muſic ; and 


that the cloſer they have kept to this, the 


more they were ſure to pleaſe, by affecting 
the heart, and ſtirring up the paſſions. When 

they departed from ſo laudable a practice to 
hunt after the difficulties of their art, and 
to affect ſurprize, from that period of idle 

labour and perplexing affectation, the ear 
alone paid homage: the heart * thei | 
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THE LYRIC MUSE REVIVED IN 
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CHAP. L. 


on THE ORIGIN OF THE. OPERA 3 oft 
REVIVAL OF * THE LYRIC "Yn. IN 
EUROPE, | 


The Italian Opera derives its birth from a 
ſacred drama, entitled. Converſione di S, 
Paolo, ſet to muſic by Beverini, .a moſt cele- 
brated compoſer at the time of the carnival 
in the year 1480. It was exhibited at Rome, 
in a moveable theatre, made at the expreſs 
command of cardinal Riario, nephew of pope 
Sixtus the fourth, Sulpizio makes mention 
of it, in his dedicatory epiſtle to the ſame 
cardinal, which he prefixed to his notes 
upon Vitruvius . The fame of ſo delightful 


This, and the two following chapters, are taken 
from the Italian letters of the ingenious ſigaor Martinelli. 


r 2 5 * kak * 25 3 Y * TE 3 


and entertaining a ſpectacle being ſpread 


abroad, the Venetians came to a reſolution 


of having the like at. their carnivals, which 


they carried into execution five row after, 


in 1485. | 
The ſubject the Venetians made 8 of was 
alſo taken from the Converſion of St. Paul, and 
called, La Verita Raminga, « Truth Errant, 
or Truth a Pilgrim.“ It was mixed with a 
deal of droll humour. Truth diſcovers her- 
ſelf to lawyers, phyſicians, apothecaries, 
and to the ladies; but is ſhunned by all as an 
improper acquaintance for them. Among 
the reſt a whimſical character is introduced, 


who wants to diſpoſe of his conſcience, as 


by no means a marketable commodity, | | and 
of but very little uſe in trade. 
The dramatic Muſe, ſeeing Truth deſerted 


by every one, at length compaſſionates the 
caſe, and aſſents to her making one in her 


repreſentations, ſo that ſhe have no objection 
to abate of her ſeverity,- and conform herſelf 


to their intention, as well as to have her 


* ſet eff in a pleaſing manner. She 


| - 3 | 
accedes; conſequently having entirely changed 
her dreſs, geſtures and manner, a groupe of 
comic charaQers unites to join with them in 
a dance, which ſte complies with “. 
This exhibition received ſo amazing an ap- 
plauſe, that it gave riſe to all the other enter- 
tainmentsof the ſame kind, which are annually 
repreſented in the carnival-ſcaſon at Venice. 
That city has continued, ever ſince, to be 
the general rendezvous of pleaſure for ſuch 
foreigners, whoſe eaſy fortunes aſſign over to 
them the entire difpoſal of their time and per- 
ſons. From Venice, that ſpecies of dramatic 
ſpeRacle has been introduced at, and patro- 
_= 2" the moſt reſpectable courts of Eu- 
In Rome was alſo adopted the inſti- 
* Gt theſe muſical repreſentations, where 
they gradually aroſe to that point of mag- 
nificence, which they now diſplay. 
Ihe ſtyle of the muſic, to which thoſe firſt 
dramas had been performed, was not at all 
different from that made uſe of in the ſame 


© 4* See Mr. Daniel's 1 ketten ber further account of this 
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age, in divine ſervice; by which it is very 
plain, the compoſition was no better than what 
we call canto fermo. The reaſon why the 
church- muſie ſtyle, ſo plain, yet ſolemn, con- 
tinued forſuch a number of years on the ſtage, 
J think may be deduced from two cauſes 3 | 
the one is, the religious and grave ſubjects 
given to the maſters to compoſe on; the 
other, the excluſion of women at Rome; 


whoſe voices, having more agility and acute= if 


neſs, were conſequently better adapted for 
the chromatic, that is, to run into more re- 


fined diviſions,” and to diſplay a more ſur-= 


-priſing variety, by gliding with greater ra- 
-pidity, as well as with much more eaſe, 


from the loweſt to the higheſt note, of 
Which thoſe called tenor, baritone, or baſſe 


voices are not capable, Here none of the 
female ſex have ever been allowed to ſing 
nce the eſtabliſhment of operas; for which 
reaſon we ſee employed in their ſtead young 

men of a delicate complexion, and effeminate 


tone of voice, until ſuch time as they are 
ae unfit by a ans. beard, ., Caſtrati 


are likewiſe made uſe of for the ſame reaſon; 
becauſe, even to their moſt advanced age, 
they continue to reſemble women both 1 in 


complexion and voice. 


It is not improper to obſerve here, that 
the antient Romans employed ſuch in their 


| theatrical exhibitions, and called them ſpa- 


dones, or eunuchi; words equivalent to hat 
we mean by caſtrato, which was made uſe 


of by the old Romans in a more extenſive 


ſenſe than we now underſtand it. 
Juvenal, that ſpirited and daring cenſor 


of the corruption of the age in which he lived, | 


ſets out in the beginning of his firſt ſatire, by 


pointing at a favourite vice, then intro- 


duced among the Roman ladies of marrying 


thoſe degraded perſons ; ; 


Cum tener uxerem ducat ſpade. a 
When the ſoft eunuch takes: to him a wiſe, 


And, in the ſixth fatyr of his feoond book, 
he lays the laſh on with greater ſeverity, in 
order to inflict condign puniſhment on fo 
Hagrant | a crime, that was then become 


b 3 
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faſhionable. Fircd with virtuous . 
tion, he exclaims, 


Sunt quas — inbelles, ac mallia ſemper ; 
 Ofcula delectent, & deſperatis barbe 
Et quad atertiva non eft opus. — 


The favourite objects of ſome ladies af- 
ſections are effeminate eunuchs : they raptu- 
rouſly cling to kiſſes from unbearded lips, 
and whence no cauſe for abortive drugs may 
ariſe.” Alluding, in the laſt verſe, to their 
pious and unnatural abhorrence of child- 
bearing; as it was then a common practice 

among them, to take medicines in order to 
prevent their becoming mothers. | 


But when the chriſtian religion was 1 ; 

_ bliſhed, it not only ſuppreſſed, by its ca- 
nons, this ſhameful abuſe of matrimony, but 
alſo prohibited the act of caſtration, unleſs 
through a medical neceſſity. . However, 
ſinging was in ſuch eſtimation, and the pe- 
cuniary rewards, as well as other high fa- 
vours, conferred on ſeveral Soprani and 


2 . were ſo OI” that hey 


. | 
but too frequently tempted avaritious parents 
to elude the inhibition under ſome falſe pre- 
text or other; and particularly in Apulia: 
which country has furniſhed ſo many emi- 
nent fingers, viz. Farinelli, Caffarelli, and 
a number beſides, each deſerving to be ny 
the Orpheus of Italian muſic, 

The firſt of the natives of Apulia, whe 
made a fortune by the means of his vocal 
excellence, was Viſconti. He became ſo 
great a favourite of the emperor: Leopold, 
as to obtain from him the title of baron. His 
family now ſubſiſt in a very reſpectable fitu- 


ation in the city of Bitonto, his native place. 


A laundreſs, excited by the wealth and 
dignity which Viſconti had acquired, on a 
feigned pretext of medical neceſſity, had a 
young ſon of hers, called Matteo, in the Ne- 
apolitan dialect Matteucei, caſtrated, who 
afterwards, by his aſtoniſhing power of voice, 
and moſt agreeable manner of ſinging, inſi- 
nuated himſelf ſo well into the good mn 
of Charles the ſecond, king of Spain, and 
of his queen, as to 6 a very conſiderable 

= » 


| abe me with the cleld 
of marquis. 
"The firſt drama, 1 any reſemblance 
to the muſical performances now exhibited 
on our theatres, and which has nothing in it 
| Either, of ſacred or buffoon, was a paſtoral 
piece, called Daphne, compoſed above an hun- 
e e eee F 


nuccini. 


Vocal muſic bolag whoa Hom the 8 


ee to the ſtage, the maſters were obliged 
to compoſe ſuitably, on account of the more gay 
ſubjects, which the latter delighted in, as well 
as on account of the voices of the caſtrati, and 
of the women; to the delicacy and agility of 
which they were obliged to conform them 
ſelves. Hence the ſtage finging deviated in a 
mort time from its native ſimplicity, its ma- 
;jeſtic and devotional complexion, into ſtudied 
Airs of affectation; always varying, never 
ſteady; ſprightly, yet complicated; by which 
means the vocal faculties had their bounda- 
ties enlarged, and were allowed a much wider 
e to is in. 1 


+ 
However, the tranſition was neither im- 
mediate nor violent, if compared to the indul- 
gences now in vogue, which were eſtabliſhed 
but by degrees, and at ſucceſſive diſtances of 
time; for, even at the beginning of the preſent, 
century, dramatic vocal exertion retained a 
good deal of that natural ſimplicity, conſiſ- 
tence, and regularity, which it had reſerved to 
itſelf on ſeparating from that of the church; 
and, as a proof, the ſinging actor Siface, and 
the actreſs La Tilla, both natives of Tuſ- 
cany, were then eſteemed to be the two fore- 
moſt in their profeſſion, and as it were its 
Herculean pillars, on account of their having 
fixed the epocha of correct, chaſte and regu- 
lar ſinging. In this ſchool were alſo trained 
La Santa Stella, La Reggiana, Nicolini, and 
Seneſino. 5 
The leading alterer of the a was 
Piſtoceo-Bologneſe, He at firſt was a ſinger 
on the ſtage; but being adviſed, on account of 
his bad voice and diſagreeable figure, to quit 
It, he became a prieſt; and betook himſelf 
io teach an art, which he could not practice 
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wich any advantage to himſelf, His moſt 
celebrated ſcholars were Bernacchi and Pai, 
both natives of dere — his : 
countrymen. 
' - Bernacchi became a mak ſkilful 8 
in the art, but he erred in perpetual efforts 
of preſſing into and running over, in the ſmall 
compaſs of one air, all the vocal exertions 
poſlible, and ſometimes too without the leaſt 
regard to any relationſhip between thoſe Pin- 
daric N flights and the paſſion to bo | 


ing 3 what others could do, joined to 
a diſagreeable figure, and a not 2 f 
prevented his being in favour with true 
connoifleurs, however he might be extolled 
by a few enthuſiaſtic admirers 2 ex- 
ecution. 

Paſi, his fellow diſciple, on the contmry, 
took no farther inſtructions from his maſter 
than were neceſſary to exhibit, to the 
quiſite pipe, added to an amiable low ſta- 
ture, that, for neatneſs and beauty, painting 


11 


could not ſurpaſs. Of ſo captiva ing a nature 
proved his excellence, that he was pronoun= 
| ced to be the moſt elegant and correct vocal 
performer that had ever graced the ſtage. 
Paita was a cotemporary of Bernacchi, and 
though but a tenor, with a very unhappy 
voice too, yet would he moſt violently ſtrain 
to exceed even Bernacchi in the ſame ſtyle of 
finging. Two famous female ſingers, La 
Cuzzoni and La Fauſtina, were likewiſe co- 
tary with Bernacchi., _ 
 Cuzzoni's voice had but a few notes, all 

equally ſweet, yet ſonorous. In her po- 
liſhed and corre& manner of performing, ſhe 
greatly reſembled Paſi ; and deſerved to be 
called (without PRONE: the r 
lyre of Italian muſic, - 

Fauſtina was bleſt with a voice Welten in 
every note, high or low, and endowed with 
an unexampled rapidity. She was revered 
as à vocal phœnomenon, and hailed by all 
as a new muſe. Such wonders. were related 
of her tranſcendant performance, that the 
gouty, and confined to their beds, yielded to 
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tte ſtrong temptation of being carried to hear 
her. Medals were ſtruck for her in Flo- 
rence, and in every place whither ſhe re- 
paired new - honours, and till encreaſing | 
_ applauſe were conferred upon her, until ſuch 


time as, by marrying ſignor Adolpho Haſſe, 
at Dreiden, ſhe retired from the profeſſion of 
a ſtage-ſinger. In that city ſhe and her huſ- 


band now reſide, and enjoy an annual 72 | 


pend from the Saxon court. 


Bernacchi's complicated and at 
manner of ſinging, being copied by all the 


young performers, gifted with a ſtrength of 
voice equal to his, and to ſuch difficult ex- 
ecution, laid the compoſers under a neceſſity 


df complying with their inclinations. Thus 
muſic, from being a neat and ſimple ſhep-. 
herdeſs, or at leaſt from being a graceful and 
reſpectable matron, in which appearance ſhe 


had delighted to diſplay herſelf till then, was 
al! on the ſudden debauched into a capricious, 
wWhimſical and diſorderly courtezan, exciting 
ideas of fo perplexed, equivocal and intricate 

a nature, that an audience, conſiſting of per- 


} 
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ſons of the cf refined taſte, could not in 
the leaſt explain, or even . what 
their meaning could be. i 
The, ſtriking brilliancy, and . 
power of Fauſtina's voice, gave riſe to a third 
ſtyle in muſical compoſition. Her novel and 
admirable manner of ſinging was become ſo 
prevalent and faſhionable, that men and wo- 
men, however diſqualified from attaining to 
her extraordinary manner of excelling, were 
ſeized with a general phrenzy of aping her. 
And, oh force of human ſtupidity! few-or . 
none applied themſelves to imitate the man- 
"50 of Cuzzoni, or of Paſt, and for the very 
reaſon which ſhould have invited them, be- 
nity that was more patural and much eaſier 
to be imitatſe. . 
In the heat of this muſical revolution 
ſtarted up Farinelli, with a voice proportioned 
to his demi-gigantic figure, enriched with 
ſeven or eight notes above what the Soprani 
are in general poſleſſed of, yet were they all 
£ ſonorous, clear, and pleaſing to the ear in 
the ä * He had moreover care- 
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1 in his mind all the muſical 
nowledge communicated to him by that 
| + excellent maſter Porpora, who had the 
care of his inſtruction. This extraordinary 
Being, executed with the greateſt eaſe and 
freedom; all thoſe difficulties, in attempting 
which, Bernacchi uſed to torture himſelf ſo in- 
effectually. He immediately became the idol 
1 of the Italians, i he bath ſinee been of all 
| -harmonic connoiſſeurs. 
a8 This miracle of nature and of art, has been 
| the cauſe of much labour and trouble to the 
ll muſical tribe;/ becauſe, the fingers, compo- 
4 ſers, and inſtrumentaliſts, as if faſcinated by 
| 
| 
| 


= Wards, at all events, ape Farinelli's manner; 
1 and ſo far has the contagion ſince been ſpread, 
[ GIO Mom 
| any thing from fingers or inframentaliſs ; 
=_ but diſguſtful efforts to 
28 . | 
- ns and fankde- 
3 dee of being hurt in the leaſt by an imitation 
4 | | I 


of Farinelli's Pindaric flights, were, Salim 
beni, lately deceaſed, Caffarello and Min- 
gotti, all pupils of Porpora. To that great maſ- 
ter are we indebted, for having introduced into- 
muſic the propriety, delicacy and energy, with 
which thoſeadmirableperformerscould expreſs 
the paſſions, and ſing to the heart. Whereas, on 


the contrary, all whimſical, high-ſtrained ang | 


unmeaning efforts, deſerve no better a com- 
pliment, than that of ſinging to the ear only; 
becauſe they are more calculated to extort 
admiration from the fooliſh and ignorant, 
than to win the applauſe of judicious hearers : 
they are, in compariſon with the others, to 
be conſidered in a not more flattering light, 
than is rope-dancing with the graceful and 
elegant movements of a minuet. 

If, however, thoſe very elegant performers 
| above-mentioned, have ſometimes indulged 
themſelves, by their trillings, ſhakes and-ca- 
dences, to ſoar above the clouds, as the term 

| is, thatought to be imputed to the bad taſte ſo 

generally prevailing, which made them ap- 
p end that their ſuperior excellence might 


1 


"x be doubted of, and nibbled at by cavillersy 
pm: if they were not now and then to give 
ſpecimens of their capacity for ſuch. dif- 
ficult execution; which, in the ſound- 
neſs of their cwn judgment, they always 
blamed, when in 1 with ow * 
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CHAP. II. 


ON THE POWER OF MUSIC. 
Among all the arts diſtinguiſhed by the epi- 
thet liberal, there is not one endowed with 
ſuch an aſſuaſive and delightful power as is 
muſic in general; becauſe, ſhe has thepeculiar 
faculty of adapting herſelf to the ſeveral modes 
of expreſſion practiſed by the various ranks in 
life. Such is the inherent excellence of this 
art, that thoſe nations where ſhe is cultivated, 
are, by pre-eminence,. called the polite and 
civilized ; while thoſe, on the contrary, that 
are either ignorant or contemners of her 
pleaſing ſway, ſtand juſtly branded with che + 
odious appellation of barbarians. 3 1 25 
Such a diſtinction is founded upon "he 
ſolid baſis of reaſon ; becauſe, in whatever: 
realm muſic has arrived to a ſtate of perfection, 
there poetry alſo muſt keep an equal pace; 
and becauſe in fact, from the former. is derived 
ON 5 


18 


the latter. Nor can poetry, if exalted to a 
ſtate of perfection, be found in any ſociety, 
but where all the fine arts flouriſh together ; 
for to herdivine flame, ey adminiſter nutri- 
TH ment and fuel. 29 

_ - Hence obviouſly appear the motives which 
induced certain philoſophers, when defin- 
1 ing the power of muſic, to aſſign to her 
| ſiuch a brilliant prerogative, and that, without 
1 paying any attention to a mere arithmeti- 
I cal combination of notes, which, fimply 
lt © as ſuch, and unaccompanied with the inſpi- 
1 ring and life giving impulſe of poetry, can 
1 never produce any other effect but a ca- 
1 pricious jingling, and — colliſion 
# Poetry riſes upon two principal (| upporters, 
. 5 vil. firſt, the ſentiments. or paſſions that 
118 are ſupplied by the ſubject; and ſecondly, the 
. metre or meaſure, in which conſiſt the move- 
ments of regular verſification. The muſical 
profeſſor, animates his compoſition with the 
1 enkindling ſpirit which he derives from the 
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dulation to move attendance to her eating 
numbers. 
| Thoſe Atte muſical. profeſſors, of 
whom ſuch pompous accounts have been 
tranſmitted to us, to wit, Mereury, Apollo, 
Orpheus, Pythagoras, furniſhed the moſt 
powerful medicine, through the conveyance 
of their ſoothing ſongs, to ſubdue the ferocity 
of thoſe ſavage, uncultivated people, fabulouſly 
repreſented by the poets under the forms of 
wild beaſts and trees, as Horace underſtood 
the matter, and elegantly diſplayed thoſe 
Parnaſſian allegories; juſtly concluding, that 
ſuch or the like effects could not fail being 
produced when philoſophers, © poets, mufical 
compoſers, great inſtrumental as well as vocal 
performers were 'coexiſtent ; that is, in ſhort, 
when from a concurrence of finiſhed parts, 
thisart was ſhewnin a trueſtate of perfection. 
So much for Antiquity. Let us give two 
inſtances among the moderns, of the power of 
muſic, A famous performer on the fiddle, 
born at Naples, and named Stradella, playing 
at a church in Venice, ſo far captivated the 
C 2 
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heart of a very beautiful young woman, then 


under the amorous protection of a gentleman, 


that he ſoon became maſter of her perſon, 


and carried her off to Rome. The gentle- 
man, enraged at ſuch treatment, and violently 
determined on revenge, employed a wretch 
to ſet off in immediate purſuit, to _ 


nate him. 


The bravo, Ws arrived at Rome, Wa 
that Stradella was to perform at a certain 
church, on a certain day; which being come, 
the commiſſioned ruffian took his ſtation, to 
perpetrate the horrid deed; but on hearing 
Stradella play, he found his ſavage temper ſo 
melted by the ſweet ſounds of the fiddle, that 
compaſſion triumphed, and he could not mur- 
der ſo excellent an artiſt; nay more, he 
communicated to him a private information of 
the bloody intention he had come upon, and 
wrote at the ſame time to his employer at 


Venice, that Stradella was gone from Rome 


before his arrival there. 
A ſecond inſtance of the cad power 


of mulic, in our modern world, we owe to 
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My 
"RAG Filippo Palma; born alſo at Naples, 
well known in London among the people of 


faſhion, and muſical connoiſſeurs, Being ſur- 
prized in his houſe by a creditor, determined 


on his arreſtment, Palma, without making 


any reply to the ſeveral reproachful invec- 
tives and angry menaces, which the other 
threw out againſt him, but by playing one 
arietta, then another, ſtill ſitting at his harp- 


| ficord, not only calmed the fury of his credi- 


tor, but obtained his forgiving him the debt; 
and what is ſtill more ſurprizing, obtained 
from him, either as a loan or a gift, ten 
guineas more, to extricate him fiom another 
difficulty he was then embarraſſed with®. - 

- -The energetic influence of all thoſe facul- 


ties combined, which ought to be juſtly felt 


dy a mußten compoſer, muſt not be leſs ſo by 


2989 Stratella's Sache cooking an matured WNW pe We, 
lent, is equal to the fabulous boaſt of taming tygers, &c. 
and Palma's fine accompaniment of his voice, though far 
from being an exquiſite one, operating in ſuch a manner on 
the feeling of a ſurly creditor, isno way inferiour to Orpheus's 
obtaining the return of his wife Euridice from Pluto; but 


"© F- 


the performer, for if on one hand, the com- 
poſer has the poetical text of his author to mo- 
del his notes upon, ſo on the other, is the per- 
former in a progreſſive manner, to mould his 
execution jointly upon the diction of the for- 
mer, and the muſical compoſion of the latter: 
hence conſequently, the more is incumbent 
on him ſhould it ſo happen, that the compoſer 
poſſeſs not the art of entering into the 
ſpirit of the paſſions upon which he is employ- 
ed to write. For without a compleat maſtery 
in expreſſing them all, muſic put together 
by ſuch an artiſt will never fail to prove in- 
ſufficient, incongruous, and deſective, which 
is a truth that requires no ſublime calcula- 
tion, nor any great Wart of the human ge 
- nius to demonſtrate. + 

Ihe fate of the an tin fs years 
paſt hath been very hard; and that aroſe from 
the ſubjects being written in the loweſt ſtyle of 
poetry: which fault has been indeed melio- 
rated by Apoſtolo Zeno, ſo far as relates to 
a decent regard for common ſenſe,” an obſer- 
. . * yance of the coſtume, and a proper planning 
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of the fubjet. But finee bim, the dignity of 


_ Operas hath been raiſed to as high pitch of 
perfeQion as it is poſſible for fuch productions 
toattain bythat ſuperior genius Metaſtaſio. For 
in truth from the copious fountain of judici- 
ous elegance, and taſteful imagery ſpringing 
from the pen of this accompliſhed bard, thoſe 
great muſical compoſers Porpora, Leo, Vinci, 
Pergoleſi, Haſſe, and others, ſeized as with an 
emulous contagion, and a kind of heavens 
born enthuſiaſm, have derived the greateſt part 
of thoſe muſical beauties that render their 
WW invaluable. 

Purſuant to this bee truth, that 


where there is no poetry, there can be no muſic, 


or at leaſt no good muſic, it would be neceſſary, 
that not only the muſieal compoſer, but alſo the 
performers were properly rudimented in polite 
literature; and altho they might not become 
poets in confequence, yet they would thence 
be better qualified to reliſſr che various charms 
of ſo pleafing an art. 

Then might we have Nee & / hog 


cat muſe would: * 


— 
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native dignity, but would even extend her 


triumphs farther than ſhe has hitherto been 
known to do. Another advantage would ac- 
* crue from the cultivating ſuch a method; 


which is, the muſical tribe being thereby 


leſs ignorant, would alſo be leis arrogant, and 
would not with the ſame pert alacrity, and 
ſmirking forwardneſs, erect themſelves into 
ſo many miſtaken ariſtarchi, although ſtill 
equally erroneous either in praiſing or cen- 
ſuring whatever comes before them. fo 
Then would they with a becoming madeſty 
be made to comprehend that the public is the 
ſupreme and only tribunal, by which their 


merit is to be appreciated ; becauſe, in the 
firſt place, all ſpectacles and theatrical exhibi- 


tions whatſoever have been inſtituted for the 


entertainment of the public; and ſecondly, 


becauſe it is the public that pays them, which 
however ignorant it may be deemed in the 
aggregate, ſo far as concerns the nicer mecha- 
nical differences of art; yet has it always an 

internal ſenſibility of the force in any depart- 


Fd 


inſinuating itſelf for popular approbation ; and 


from an inſtinctive conviction never fails de- 


termining the to thoſe who truly de- 


ane 
In fine, that attiſt ws knows not-the ſes 


cret of pleaſing the public, can never be 


eſteemed as a muſical genius. If ſuch a regu- 


lation as here hinted at were eſtabliſhed, we 
ſhould not ſo often hear in contradiction to a 


doctrine founded on the true rationale of com- 


mon ſenſe, this impertinent anſwer. What 
does the public know of muſic, that it ſhould 


| arrogate to itſelf a rk of nen eee 


on?“ 
Byr means of the voice, mankind in gene- 
ral expreſs their paſſions, which are but rarely 
puſhed to the laſt extreme; yet when that 
happens to be the caſe, they do not laſt long; 


becauſe human nature can bear them but to a 


certain pitch, and for a certain limited time, 
beyond which either the paſſion ane or 
the perſon ſo actuated expires. 


Were muſical compoſers to have this 0 
Feen their mind, when they meet 
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eus and difficult in execution, is by ſome 
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in a poem the exceſs of ſome paſſion des 
ſcribe, and not prolixly dwell upon it. The 
other paſſages which do not indicate the ex- 
treme of any paſſion, are to be uttered in thoſe 
middle tones, analagous to ſuch as are made 
uſe of in uſual canverfation, in order that the 
lungs may not be too much fatigued and un- 
neceſſarily, ſince conformably to their move- 
ments muſical numbers have been made to keep 
time, and thence borrow their gradations, by 
the moſt intelligent maſters of the art. 
How wild and deſultory is the manner of 
running as it were, from pole to pole thro' all 
the exceſſive difficulties of notes practicable 
in muſic, with which Opera-airs are now ſo 
often disfigured! and for what? To accompany 
the words of a dying perſon in thoſe affecting 


moments, when the lungs are about drawing 


their laſt breath. Is not this an error equally 
ſhocking as ridiculous? yet ſtrange to think 
ſuch unartful and (what it may be juſtly 


| * 5 
cried up for a ſuperior knowledge” and pre» 


eminence in muſic. , But how groſsly igno- 
rant muſt ſuch admirers bel fince the only 
and true great difficulty of art confifts in imi- 
tating nature, with eaſe and grace, in ſuch a 
manner too, that an audience forgets the _ 
formance is a deceptive imitation.  __ - 
This doctrine was «thoroughly a 
by Bononcini, as well as by Handel and Ge- 
miniani, to which great maſters England is 
much indebted for her adopting that refine- 
ment of taſte, and knowledge, to juſtly ap- 
preciate the beautiful and ſublime of every 
polite art, and of muſic eſpecially. 
But the univerſal corruption and rapid des 
generacy of the Jaſt, has in a great meaſure, 
been owing to the compoſers having been 
under the diſagreeable neceſſity of yielding up 
a great part of their authority and director 
ſhip, to the whimſical turn of performers, 
Whoſe miſtaken vanity in their exhibitions 
would idly imitate the ſinging of birds, and 
ſtrain their abſurd ambition to other vain at- 
tempts, as if they intended todelineatewith an 
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unnatural mixture of notes, the groteſque va- 
riety of an harlequin's coat. It being then, 


as above obſerved, the hard fate of com- 


poſers to be under the neceſſity of complying 
with the unaccountable capriciouſneſs of per- 
formers; may we not aſſign it as one of 

the principal cauſes of degenerated muſic. 
Although every body, the leaſt initiated, 

knows, that the primary object of each mu- 
fical inſtrument is to imitate the human voice, 


yet theſe ſelf- erected tyrants of nature, have 


hot only profaned, but perverted this intent 
fo audaciouſly, as to degrade the human voice 
very often to the ſubfervient artiſtry of imi- 
tating at one time a flute, at another a violin; 
and if things are ſuffered to be carried on in 
this prepoſterous manner, there is no doubt, 


but we ſhall hear it made to attempt an emu- 


lation of the drum or French horn; when- 
ever ſuch an odd conceit ſhall hitch in with 
the fancy of one of thoſe bold deſerters from 
nature, who rather than go right with others, . 
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But that all the blame may not be laid to the 
charge of the performers, the compoſers too, 


hhayve figured in for their ſhare of criminality 


in effectuating the entire fallen ſtate of muſic, 
by the means too of a new faſhoned invention, 
which in abſurdity, does not yield to any of 
the above-named faults, and that is a tranſ- 
poſing the poetical diction ſubmitted to their 
_ compoſition ; which they do, by altering the 
arrangement of the authors* words according 
to their will and pleaſure, by abſolutely con- 
founding the meaſure as well as verſe, and by 
totallydeſtroying the ſenſe. Another innovati- 
on of theirs to disfigure a poet's ſong is to thruſt 
in here, and there, theexpletives /i and na, which 
by vilely eking out, are to the full as injurious 
to, poetic harmony, as their impertinent tranſ- 
| poſition. Nor are theſe diſlocators ſatisfied 
that their cruelty ſhould ſtop there; no- to 
put a finiſhing hand to the degeneracy. of 
operatical exhibitions, they firſt compoſe the 
muſic for an air, and then ſend it with their 
imperious commands, to ſome poor hackney 
devil of an Italian poet to adapt, or rather 
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torture words to it > in the beſt manner he 


can. 
nn a little, we ſhall find that 


the reaſon why the moſt beautiful articles of 


muſical execution (here it is to be underſtood 
relatively to thoſe airs, chat ſeem now to 
be the chief object of the ſinging art) are 
rendered fo often diſguſting to an audience. 
The fault reſides in thoſe ſymphonies that 


perſecute the performer from the commence- 


prolix, too much ſurcharged with repetition, 
with forced-in cadenzas, wherein the per- 


former fails not to diſplay at once all the mu- 
fical powers he is maſter of. 


Until Piſtocco's time when a et 
ſang, the inſtrumentaliſts were ſilent, and 


hen the former ſtopped, either to repeat, or 


to make a tranſition to the ſecond part, then 


vened, with a due and appropriated harmony, 


not repeating (as now is the practice) note 


after note, what the vocal mufician had ſung 
no, it was quite unincumbered with that 


crowd of uniſons and octaves, as employed 
by the compoſers from Pollari, the original 
inventor of them, down to our time. 
Singers ought never to be unmindful, that 
cadenzas are nothing more than an epilogue 
made up of the moſt ſtriking and admired 
paſſages in an air, which therefore they ſhould 
make uſe of in a very ſparing manner, and 
not wantonly ſtray to the uttering of notes,. 
calculated to expreſs the rejoicings of an > + 
meneal ſong, although the air they are per- 
lernen treats of deſpair and death. 
That preluding ſymphony to a piece called 
its overture, is not ſo ſcrupulouſly attended to 
by compoſers as it ought, in order not to treſ- 
paſs againſt the dictates of taſte. As the matter 
is now commonly handled, it might often be 
prefixed equally. well to another ſubject. Let 
the taſteful artiſts, however, remember for 
what purpoſe it had been inſtituted, viz. 
to prepare the ears and eyes of an au- 
dience for hearing and ſeeing the repreſenta- 
tion of a ſubject, whether warlike, feſtive, 
paſtoral, or bearing any other complexion, 


and to be executed in ſuch a manner as that. 
it could not be miſconſtrued to any other 
_ purpoſe, than that for which it was intended. 
I be laſt thing now: that remains to be 

treated of, is a Paſticio! What a wretched 
gallimaufry, what a monſtrous combina- | 
tion isa Paſticio ! How indeed can it poſſibly 
prove. otherwiſe, it heing the reſult of fuch 
heterogeneous ingredients; the ſame as for in- 
ſtance, would be an obtruſion of airs, either 
in the Gothic or Chineſe taſte, on a ſubject 
and ſcenes taken from the Grecian hiſtory. . 
Tue ſinging tribe have ſtrangely perverted 
the word taſte down to their miſtaken notions. 
The true meaning of which to them ſhould 
| fignify—to be ſo ſtrongly penetrated with the 
paſſion they are to expreſs, as to be thence. 
certainly enabled to affect a ſympathizing 
audience.—Ina like manner, he who in com- 
mon diſcourſe delivers himſelf with a dignity 
and eaſe adapted to his ſubject, is ſaid to des a 


judicious and elegant ſpeaker. 
The general complaint made nd as 


arrogance. of "yy might by whoſoever 
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would undertake to plead their cauſe, be con- 
verted into compaſſion for them through cha- 
ritably aſeribing all their ſaucy airs to the force 

of cuſtom.— By their profeſſion they are ob- 
liged to imagine themſelves, ſometimes a 
Cæſar, a Pyrrhus, an Hannibal. Now con- 


ſidering the lowneſs of their origin in gene- 
ral, it requires no ſmall efforts to repreſent 
adequately, ſuch celebrated heros, on a ſtage 
where they are to figure in magnificent, 
or imperial robes, with courtiers, ready to 
obey their nods, and execute whatever they 
command. For about three hours this mu- 
ſical hero is to himſelf the imaginary ſove- 
reign of the univerſe : where is the real 
prince that ſtalks in the ſolemn robes of im- 
perial ſway three hours at a time for the 
greater part of the year Hence will their 
adventitious arrogance be thought more 
mildly of by thoſe who may be pleaſed to 
allow this apolog q. _ 


"ON INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


The inſtrumental as well as the vocal per- 
formers ought to be guided by one and tlie 
fame right reaſon of things. An imitation 
therefore of the various powers of the human 
voice, ſhould be the only object of mu- 
Kal inſtruments. Some, indeed, take in all, 
ich are the organ, the harp, the fiddle ; be- 
cauſe, they can imitate the voices of every 
pe, while others are 3 to an * be 
only of particular voices. 
The province of ſome inſtrumei ts, is to 
_ "expreſs the tender ſentiments of love, or 
elepiac Nrains-;z ſich, for inftance, is the 
flute. Others, with a dancing ſprightlineſs, as 
it were, repreſent the joyous ſenſations of 
younger years, for which purpoſe are admira- 
ably well adapted the guitar, the mandoline, 


35 > 
and the pſalterion. Some are appropriated to 
the chace, and every kind of rural diverſion, 
ſuch are the French horn and the hautbois:; 
which moreover, by a combining the repreſen- 
tations of hunting, in as analogous a manner as 
poſſible, with the rejoicings of war, have been 
made to accede to the drum and tympanum, 
two inſtruments originally invented for mili- 
tary muſic. 
The organ has ever deer an unrivalled 
empire in religious rites, and all church ſo- 
lemnities. 
The fiddle reigns a ſovereign a belng 
as well in theatres, as in all other (which the 
devout call) profane entertainments. Corelli 
was the Apollo of the fiddle, and by his divine 
compoſitions, has given immortality to the 
united powers of harmony and melody. The 
more his works are heard, the more this truth 
will be felt, by the reſiſtleſs, yet pleaſing power, 
which they uſurp over the enchanted faculties 
of all who liſten to them. Were we to in- 
veſtigate whence aroſe this magic ſway an- 


nexed to Corelli s productions, e Bou ſoon 
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diſcover, that the whole ſecret conſiſts in his 


having imitated whatever is moſt charming 
and delightful in the human voice; and his 
having, with muſical ſounds, expreſſed the 
paſſions in the ſame manner as would a con- 
cert of human voices, each according to its 
reſpective faculty, when guided by the KricQeſt 
rules of art. 
The powers of the human voice, are mea- 


ſured: proportionably to the ſeveral ſtages of 


life. Its firſt notification is at our birth, and 
being uttered at the unfolding of the vocal 


organization, it ſounds harſh and diſagreeable 
to ears accuſtomed to hear riper accents mel- 
lowed by years, and kept win juſt bounds- 
ries not to prove offenſive. 


In proportion as the organs diſentangle 


themſelves, the voice loſes by degrees of its 


original harſhneſs; and the child, in time, 


| becomes capable of delivering tones that do 


not ſhock a delicate ear; for tho be may yet 
retain ſome veſtige of a grating diſcordance, 
yet, when he ſtrains not his voice, he is not 
only endured, but heard with affection and 
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tenderneſs, on account of a winning ſoft - 


neſs in his tones. 


About the age of twelve or thirteen, when 
the young plant approaches to the time of be- 
coming prolific, eſpecially in Italy, then the 


voice ſoars to the ſoprano, or for the moſt 


part to a tolerable, at leaſt, if not a perfect 
_ contralto ; and that obſervation gave riſe to 


the practice of caſtrating. 
From fifteen to eighteen, the voice is in 
its full bloom and vigour; becauſe, the 
lungs continue expanding themſelves, and ac- 
quiring a greater force, until the age of twenty- 
five, which is the laſt period of growing. At 
that time, every organ has attained to its ſtate 


of maturity, and corporeal perfection, in which 


it continues till about forty, reſpectively to 
eunuchs, few of whom ſhine after that age, 
but moſt commonly find their faculties Gecline 


until death cloſe the ſcene. 


The buſineſs of all muſical 3 is 


to imitate the human voice, and expreſs the 
paſſions. A judicious player, always chuſes 
the tones that affect his hearers in the moſt 


* 
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5 pleaſing manner. The ſtridulous and dif 
guſtful accents of infant years, are to be 
avoided by all means, becauſe children, by 


their cries, ſeem to intimate thoſe painful 


ſeriſations, which they are ſo frequently hable 
to, whether through violent impreſſions of 
the air, or any other accident. If, in particu- 
lar, performers on the fiddle would keep this 
conſideration in view, then ſhould we not. 
have ſuch frequent occaſion of reproaching 
them with continually intraducing over- 
ſtrajned tones, for the ſake of their unmeaning 
bravuras. The youthful ſeaſon of life, is the 


| beſt adapted to joyful execution, that is, a 


moderate ſoprano and contralto, and alſo to 


love- pieces, which likewiſe admit of the net; 350 


but with more moderation. | 

A ſerious dialogue, is commonly ad on 
by grown up people, which may be rendered 
with propriety by the tenor, the baſſe, &c. 
But if in a concert, all ſorts of voices were to 
be introduced as in adialogue of many, let the 
| ſharps, that repreſent the youngeſt voices, be 
heard but ſeldom; inaſmuch, as they are proxies 
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_ for perſons, who. thro” the modeſty of their | 


years, are to ſpeak but ſeldom. This doctrine 
Corelli adhered to (more than any other pro- 
feſlor) in his compoſitions, by employing, 
moſt frequently, the voci di mezzo; for which 


reaſon, he made uſe of the baſſe, as the regu- 


lator of his harmony, or muſical diſcourſe. 
Although the moſt intelligent maſters re- 
commend Corelli to their ſcholars, a8 a 
model for the art of i imitating nature, yet, as 
ſoon as they think themſelves capable of com- 
poling, they quit the golden. middle-way of 
Corelli, and proſtitute themſelves, not only to 
the executing of moſt childiſh and ridiculous 


imitations of the human yoice, apply them- 
ſelves to repreſent that of birds, dogs, and 
other beaſts, which their ö uy calls 
bravura. 

The Apollo of this . was Fer- 
rari, undoubtedly a very great performer, 
who, having a juſt and proper eſteem for 
Geminiani, was deſirous, above all things, to 
pe heard by him, which was ſoon brought 
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on their inſtruments; but declining all 
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about. Ferrari having played 2 favourite 
piece, aſked him, if it was agreeable to his 
taſte ; who candidly replied, your execution, 


fir, on the fiddle, I muſt own, is exceedingly 


great; but you have not in the leaſt affected 
me: my ears were entertained, but my heart 
was at reſt, 
A To many 1 performers, 1 may 
not the ſame judicious reproach be applied? 
For as action is the life of oratory, fo, to 
move the paſſions ſhould be the very foul of 
muſic ; and this great truth, all muſical com- 
poſers and performers ſhould never loſe ſight 
of, but keep conſtantly before their eyes, as 
a perpetual monitor, not to deviate from the 


| matron-chaſtity of nature, into the uninte- 


reſting tricks, and harlot-inveiglings of affec- 


tation, that declared foe to 0 all the dictates of 
: genuine art. 


CHAP. IV. 


ON THE UNITED POWERS OF POETRY 
1 AND MUSIC. 


It may not be amiſs to determine whe- 
ther by the combination of ſo many enrap- 
turing arts, the Opera be not calculated to 
enfeeble young minds, and prepare them to 
become willing proſelytes to the ſeductive 
charms of vice, rather than to make them zea- 

lous adherents to the more rigid paths of virtue. 
This topic has been long agitated, and vari- 

ous opinions are delivered on either ſide of the 


queſtion, ſometimes to a degree of acrimony. 


Let us take the ſentiments of a celebrated 
_ jeſuit and profeſſor of eloquence , ranked 
among the moſt eminent, his order could ever 
boaſt of in that department. | 


„ Porce in his admirable oration, entitled Tuna- 
rav ne wel ofſe poſit Sent A informandis moribus idonea, 
Can the flage be rendered an uſcful ſchool for the form- 
ing of maaners,” R was publiſhed in London in 1735. 
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« No doubt, ſays he, but you may be de- 
ſirous to learn the notion which I have formed 
to myſelf, of this lately revived ſpecies of the 
drama, called the Lyric. Let me be then in 
dulged, ere I venture an anſwer, to enquire 
what may be your ſenſe of the united powers 
of muſic and poetry. Do ye harbour any 
notion that they are prejudicial in them- 
ſelves ? That ſurely cannot be, ſince it may 
de uncontrovertibly aſſerted that if they have 

been ſometimes impeachable for either ener- 
vating, or. debauching; they have been at 
other times highly praiſe-worthy, for not 
only exalting and improving the human mind 

but lifting our nature to higher degrees X 
yirtue than commonly experienced. On the 
-adverſe fide, in what eſtimation is the den- 
cing art, a diſtinguiſhed auxiliary in Operas ? 
Do you proteſt againſt jt, would you ab- 
ſolutely profcribe it? No, ſurely. That 
would favour too much of barbariſm ; be- 
cauſe dancing unfolds to us all the graceful 
ang enchanting movements the human frame 


is capable of, whether exerted in the nimble 
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and cadenced movements of the feet, the at- 
tractive diſplay of the arms, or in the gently 
pleaſing as well as animated ſway of the 
whole form; provided that no action, or geſ- 
ture tend to excite vol 

«Your looks I ſee declare that when the 
dancing art is kept under ſuck reſtriction, 
you are not abſolutely averſe to an exertion of 
its pawers.— That granted; let me put 
this other queſtion; may not the renowned 
acts of heroes be celebrated in verſe, and re- 


ceive a fill greater heightening from the ad+ 
_ ditional charms of harmony? That is allowed 


too. I congratulate with ye, and encou- 
raged by ſuch a conceſſion, proceed to one 
point more, - and that is to aſk, whether 


the recital” of heroic virtues, with the far- 


ther enlivening accompaniment of muſical 
numbers, are not moſt capable of pleaſing 
the ear, of arrouzing the ſoul, and inſpiring 
a glariqus thirſt of praiſe, when ſpringing from 
virtuous deeds. This queſtion alſo being ac- 
ceded to by your obliging ſuffrages, and 


from which none but deaf, or ſtupid mortals 
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can diſſent ; I ſhall not trouble ye with any 
other enquiries, but with an ingenuous can- 
dour declare my ſentiment, which I truſt 
you will not heſitate to adopt, viz. ** The 
improvement of our manners may be effectua- 
ted by the operatical productions of the lyric 
muſe kept under due regulations.” For in- 
ſtance, when a choice is made of ſome glo- 
rious and ſuitable action, let the poet's verſes 
flowing with eaſe, be at the ſame time fraught 
with noble ſentiments ; let the muſical com- 
poſition be nervous and truly expreſſive of the 
paſſions affigned to it. Let the dances intro- 
duced be elegant, chaſte, have a meaning re- 
lative to, and ariſing from the ſubject of the 
poem ; by which means they will deliver a 
kind of ſilent poetry to the ſpectators, by the 
gracefulneſs, regularity, and eaſe of their 
varied movements. Who now can doubt, 
that an opera, when thus conducted, may not 
be ſublimed into virtue's favourite ſchoo].”* 
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CHAP. v. 


AN INVESTIGATION OF OPERAs.*® 


To the doctrine of the two preceding au- 


thors, cannot be added a more appoſite chap- 


8 ter than the following; which beams a new 


light on count Algarotti's ſentiments on the 

ſubject of Operas. 
be ſtate of the opera denen A par- 
ticular elucidation ; and to this end we muſt 
endeavour to trace it to its origin, which lies 
in a great meaſure hid in darkneſs. Ricco- 
boni + is of opinion, that the firſt ever repre- 
ſented, was that which the doge and ſenate 
of Venice, exhibited for the entertainment of 


Henry the third of France, in the year 1574. 


But this account is by no means ſatisfactory: 


for Sulpitius, an Italian, ſpeaks of the muſi- 
cal drama; as an entertainment known in 


Italy in the year 1490 f. 


* From Dr, Brown, 


+ Theatre, &c. 
| "= Menetrier des repreſeatations en muſique. 


Hiſtory traces the riſe of Opera no farther : 
but a circumſtance mentioned by Sulpitius, 
who was a man of letters, may ſeem to lead 
us up to its true origin. He is by ſome ſup- 
poſed to have been the inventor of this muſi- 
cal drama; but he ingenuouſly tells us that 
he only revived it. 

We have ſeen above, that the tragedy of 
the ancient Greeks was accompanied with 
muſic ; that the ſame union was horrowed, 
and maintained thro? the ſeveral provinces of 


the Roman empire. If therefore, we ſuppoſe, 
what is, altogether probable, 'that the form 
of the aritient tragedy had been ſtill kept up 


in ſome retired part of Italy, which the bar- 
barians never conquered ; we then obtain a 


fair account of the riſe of the modern Opera, 
which hath ſo much confounged all en- 


quiry. 


As Venice was the place where the Oper 


firſt appeared in ſplendor, fo it is'highly pro- 


bable, that there the antient Tragedy, had 
flept in obſcurity during the darkneſs of the 
barbarous ages. For while the reſt of Italy 
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was over-ri by the nations from the north; 
the ſeas and moraſſes of Venice preſerved her 
alone from their incurfions : hence hiſtory 
tells as people flocked to Venice from every 


part of Italy: hence the very form of her Re- 


public had been maintained for thirteen hun- 
dred years; and from theſe views of ſecurity, 
it was natural for the helpleſs arts, to ſeek un 
achlum within her canals, from the fury and 
ignorance öf a barbarous conqueror. 

Other circumſtances concur to ſtrengthen 
this opinion. The carnival firſt appeared in 
ſplendour, and till wears it at Venice, be- 


yond every other part of Italy. Now the 


carnaval is, in many circumſtances, almoſt a 
tranſcript of the ancient Saturnalia of Rome. 
In the Venetian comedy the actor wears a 
maſque; a palpable imitation, or rather con- 
tinuation of the old Roman cuſtom. 


That the modern Opera is no more than 


a revival of the old Roman tragedy, and not 

a new invented ſpecies will appear ſtill more 

evident, if we conſider, that it is an exhibi- 

tion altogether out ofthe nature, and repugnant 
| 


—— 
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to the univerſal genius of modern cuſtoms 
and manners. | 
We have ſeen 8 of poetry 
and muſic, as they riſe in the ſavage ſtate; 
and how this union forms the tragic ſpecies 
in the natural progreſſion of things. Hence 
we have deduced the muſical tragedies of an- 
cient Greece: but in ancient Rome, it ap- 
pears they aroſe merely from imitation, and 
adoption. Nor could it be otherwiſe, becauſe 
the Romans wanted the firſt ſeeds or princi- 
ples, from whence the muſical tragedies of tie 
Greeks aroſe. | 
The ſame reaſoning 29 . — . re- 
ſpect to the modern Opera. It emerged at a 
time when the general ſtate of manners in 
Europe could not naturally produce it. It 
emerged in that very city, where moſt pro- 
bably it muſt have been hid: in a city whoſe 
other entertainments are moſt evidently bor- 
rowed from thoſe of ancient Rome. And if 
to thoſe arguments, we add this farther con- 
fideration, that the ſubjects of the very firſt 
Operas were drawn from the fables of ancient 
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Greece, and Rome , and not from the event? 
or atchievements of the times; and farther, 
that in their form they were exact copies of 
the ancient drama ; theſe accumulated proofs 
amount to a near demonſtration, that the 
Italian Opera is but the ewe of the old 


Roman tragedy +. 
Such being the birth of the e Open, 


no wonder it inherits the weakneſs of its pa- 


rent. For we have ſeen that the Roman tra- 
gedy never had its proper effects, conſidered in 
a legiſlative view ; having been ſeparated from 
its lg rage ends before its n from 
As therefore it had declined to a werk 
amuſernett, when it was firſt eras. gs by 


F 
f a ah pub | 
Orpheus and Euridice, Alceſtes and Atys; which laſt, fn 
the title page of the oldeſt ner. ere is called a muſical 
"Tragedy. % 

+ As theſe circumſtances 3 We 
is a revival of the old Roman Tragedy ; ſo we are led from 
hence, to a probable conjecture concerning the meaſured 
recitation of the Roman tragedians, and that it was ſome· | 
— e modern recitatives © * 
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Rome; and as we have ſeen, that in propor- 
tion as the Roman manners grew more diſ- 
ſolute; tragedy ſunł ſtill lower in its charac- 
ter, till at length it became no more than a 
kind of mere ſubſtratum, or groundwork on 
wich the actors diſplayed their abilities, in 
ſinging and geſticulation: it was altogether 
natural, that it ſhould riſe again in the ſame 
unnerved and effeminate form. 
From theſe cauſes, therefore, we may trace 
all the feature of the modern Opera, how- 
ever unnatural and diſtorted they may appear. 
The poem, the muſic, and the performance, 
as they now exiſt in union, are-the manifeſt 
effects of this ſpurious origin. 
Firſt, That the ſubject of the poem ould 
even on its firſt appearance, be drawn from 

times, and countries, little intereſting, and 
gods, and wonders, and celeſtial machinery 
introduced, which neither the poet, nor his 
audience believed in, could only be the effect 
of a blind principle of imitation, tending to 
mere amuſement. 


Ihe he eſtabliſhodleparation of the poct 's from 


the muſician's art; was productive of parallel 
effects; for the poet, ambitious only of ſhin- 


ning in his particular ſphere, became gene- 
rally. more intent on imagery than pathos ; or 


elſe, inſtead of being principal, he became 
ſubſervient to the compoſer's views; from 


whence aroſe a motley kind of poem (calcu- 
lated only for a diſplay of the muſician's art) 


which degenerated by . into a mere 


Paſticio. 

_ Secondly, The ſame cauſes account * all 
15 abſurdities of the muſic: The recitative, 
a perpetual muſical accompanyment in the de- 


clamatory parts, is a practice ſo much at va- 


riance with modern manners, that it extorted 


the following cenſure from a candid eritic: 


« ] beg pardon of the inventors of the muſi- 
cal tragedy, a kind of poem as ridiculous as 
it is new. If there be any thing in the world 
that is at variance with tragic actors, it is 
ſong. The Opera is the groteſque of poetry, 
and ſo much the more intolerable, as it pre- 
tends to paſs for a regular work &.“ = 


» Dacicr Rem, ſur Ariſtote, © tht 7 
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No if, along with Dacier, we regard the 
Opera as a modern invention, this circum- 
ſtance of the perpetual muſical accompany- 
ment is indeed unaccountable z but if we 
regard it as a mere imitation, or continuance 
of the old Roman tragedy, and trace it up- 
wards to its true fountain, the Greek drama ; 
and again, follow this to its original ſource, 
the favage ſong · ſeaſt; we there ſez how natu- | 
rally theſe extremes unite; and diſcern the 
rude melody and fong of the barbarous Greek 
tribes, gradually melted 1 into the eee 
of the modern Opera. | 

Again, as the W of the drr 1 
the muſician's art produced an improper poe- 
- try; fo the ſeparation of the muſician's from 
the poet's character, was productive of im- 
proper and unaffecting muſic: for the com- 
poſer, in his turn, only intent on ſhining, 
commonly wanders into unmeaning diviſion, 
and adopts either a delicate and a refined, or 
a merely popular muſic, to the negle& of 
true and muſical expreſſion · Hence too the 
da capo had its natural origin: practice 


e 
which tends only to tire and diſguſt the hearer, 
if he comes with an intent of being affected 

by the tragic action, or with RAY 
than that of liſtening to a ſong ®. 
Fhirdly, with regard to the performa 
of the Opera. The theatrical eee 
is of a piece with the poetry and muſic; ſor 
having been regarded from its firſt riſe, more 
as an affair of aſtoniſhing ſnew, than affec- 
ting reſemblance; it is F 
viinaturel. 
The fingers, like the poet and aw 
being conſidered merely as objects of amuſe. 
ment; no er if their ub n 


„en e eee in the 
more modern Operas, was not uſed in thoſe of older dates 


Even Colonna, who lived about the middle of the fixteenth 
- century, employed it not, as appears by one of his Operas 
performed at the academy in Bologna, A. D. 1688. But 
in an Opera of old Scarlatti (intituled La Teodora) com- 
poſed in 1693. the Da Capo is found, though not in att his 
ſongs. Aſter that period, the uſe of it ſeems to have be- 
come general: for in an Opera of Gaſparini (intitled, II 
Tartato nella Chins, compoſed in 2745) the Da Oe 
ada 
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reacheth higher than to the diſplay of an arti- 


: ficial execution. As a conſequence of theſe 


principles, the caſtrati were introduced into 

all ſorts of characters, in ſpite of nature and 
probability; and ſtill continue to repreſent 

| heroes and ſtateſmen, warriors and women. 
'The flouriſhed cloſe or cadence aroſe naturally 
from the ſame ſources; from a total neglect 
of the ſubjeR and expreſſion, and an attention 


tio the mere circumſtance of execution only. 


The frequent encore-or demand of the re- 
peated performance of particular ſongs, was 
the natural effect of the ſame cauſes. No 
audience demands the repetition of a pathetic 


ſpeech in tragedy, though performed in the 

» fineſt manner; (becauſe their attention is 
- . © © turned on the ſubje& of a drama: thus if the 
Audience were warmed by the ſubject of an 


opera, and took part in the main action of 
the poem, the encore inſtead of being de- 
| kreable, would generally diſguſt ; but the 
whole being conſidered as a mere muſical en- 
tertainment, and the tragic action commonly 
forgot, the artificial performance of a ſong, 
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became naturally a chief object of admira- 


tion, and the e of it, a chief _ 
of requeſt.” 

Thus the whole farrago of the ng 
Opera, ſeems reſolved into its clear, and evi- 


dent principles: and hence the ſubject, the 


muſic, the action, the dreſs, the execution, 
decorations and machinery, are ſuch a gla- 
ring compound of trifling and abſurd impro- 
babilities, that the tragic influence is overlaid, 


and rational ſpectator to take part in the dra- 
matic action, or be moved by the 1 
diſtreſs. 
Let not the writer ;he: tide to derogate 
from the ability, or merit of all the poets, 
muſicians, and ſingers, who devote their la- 
dours to the Opera. He knows there areec 


thy all at- 


ee as an entertsiment unwe 
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and loſt 3 nor is it poſſible for any impartial 


ceptions in either of theſe departments 
Neither let him be ſuppoſed to cenſure the 
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on the concrury, whioever is iticlined to hear 
zacceffion of ſymphonies and ſongs, ſet off 
with all the decorations that can dazzle the. 
eye, and all the reſinement of execution that 
can enchant the ear, let him attend the Opera, 
and he will find his taſte highly gratified. 
But this inquiry aims at a far more impor- 
tant purpoſe ; its intention is to point out the 
union, the powers, and primary ends of poe - 
try and muſic ; and when the modern Opera 
is viewed in this light, the writer preſumes, 
e eee = 
dication. 
It is faid, indeed; that the wenknad and 
Impropriety of chis entertainment is chiefly 
| - found in foreign countries, where the Italian 
= poetry and muſic, are not native; but that in 
| Italy it's power and-influence are conſiderable. 
E This the ſenſible Rouſſeau affirms: in his diſ- 
| ſertation on the French and Italian muſic. 
. But particular and well atteſted facts are 
ſtubborn things, and will not bend to general 
| | affirmations ; and of this fact, the concurrent 
an ef aff obſervant travellers affures 
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us; that in the Italian theatre the ſeats of 
of the chief hearers reſemble ſo many ſeparate 
apartments, where the nobility fit retired, 
converſing on indifferent ſubjects, and re- 
gardleſs of the progreſs of the drama, till 
ſome celebrated finger comes upon the ſtage, 
and then only enſues a burſt of rapture, of 
bravos, encores, and applauſe. 

The paſſion therefore, thus expreſſed on 
this occaſion, is evidently the effect, not of. 
a true feeling of the ſubject or tragic action, 
which is entirely diſregarded, but (as in the 
later periods of ancient Rome) of an extra- 
vagant admiration of the ſinger's ability and 
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| The S is a 8 repreſentation 

| of ſome ſtory taken from the ſacred ſcri ptures, 

1 or the records of the church accompanied 
[ : with muſic. Irs origin is attributed to the 

1 barbarous period of the Croiſades; when 

| | | Companies of pilgrims returning from Jeru- 

* ſalem formed themſelves into choirs, and 

] ſung the praiſes. and atchievments of ſaints 


[ aàa and martyrs +. 
| Thus it is ſaid to h—_ ariſen, and 3 


eſtabliſhed in France. But how it could aſ- 
ſiume the form of dramatic repreſentation ac- 
H companied with muſic, is hard to ſay, with- 
x out ſuppoſing it, (like the Opera) to have 
. been the effect of an imitation. On this 

principle we may trace it to a probable origin. 


| * From Dr. Brown. 
= + Menetrier des repreſent, en muſique, 
| f ; 
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It is well known, that the pagan ſhews 
 wereoften exhibited in the temples, or at the 


| tombs of deceaſed heroes. It is no leſs cer- 
tain that the early chriſtians adopted the 


practice, with a due change of objects, either 
from a mere imitation of the pagan cuſtomz 
or with a view to the converſion of idolators. 

Nothing therefore can be more natural, than 


that the muſical accompanyment ſhould re- 


main, though the objects were changed. 

Of this mode of piety we have a clear in- 
ſtance in a diſcourſe of Auguſtine, who con- 
demned the practice; where ſpeaking: of 
 Cyprian's tomb, he ſays, ** Not many years 
ago, the petulance of the dancers had invad- 
ed this ſacred place, where the martyr's body 
is laid: all night long prophane ſongs were 
ſung, and were accom —— with . ls 
geſticulations . 


Now ſuppoſing this nraQice to Fra ill 


ſubſiſted in ſome remote, or obſcure part of 
Aſia or Greece, it might naturally be adopted 


* Auguf frm, in nate divk Cypalants. 
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by companies of devout pilgrims, in their 
peregrinations to the holy land: and thus the 
ſacred muſical drama would * n 
1 1 ee 


to have been more recent, and clearly the 
effect of an imitation. We are told that the 


and founder of the congregation of the prieſts 
of the vga! "matron r e ae obſerving 


drama, with a view W rere in 
piety. Hence it is ſaid to have received the 
name of Oratorio, which it ſtill wears. 
and Rome, was his model; he had little 
more to do than to change the objects from 
pagan to chriſtian: and thus from vt it 
ſpread into other parts of Europe 

i The capital improprizty and deb of this 
entertainment, while it wears the dramatic 


® Bourdelot, bit; de la 2 m. 7, P. 286. 
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form, is the perpetual recitative, or muſical 


accompanyment in the interlocutory parts, 
ſimilar to that of the Opera. This is a cir- 


cumſtance ſo repugnant to modern manners, 


and therefore ſo far out of nature, that no 
audience can be much affected by the repre- 
ſentation, or take part in an action fo impro- 
bably feigned. The neceſſary effect of this 
glaring improbability is a general inattention 
to the ſubjeR, and a regard centered chiefly 
on the muſic and execution. 

Of this ſpecies of poem the n have 
ſome fine ones, written by Metaſtaſio. They 
cannot, perhaps, be ranked in the firſt claſs, 
either for ſublimity or pathos. But elegance 

of ſtyle, ſimplicity of plan and conduct, ani- 
mated by a noble ſpirit of devotion, prevails 
throughout theſe compoſitions. The muſic 
of the Oratorio in Italy too much reſembles 


that of the Opera: ſimplicity, majeſty, and 


devout expreſſion, are ſacrificed to the com- 
poſer's vanity, or ill directed art. 

The performance of this ſacred drama in 
Italy, is ſaid to be attended with many of the 


— 
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RY 
ſanie-circumſtances'of impropriety wich that 


of the Opera, from which it had its origin ; 


all tending to render it rather a ſubject of mere 
amuſement, than of piety and virtue. Add 
to this, that being performed in the churches, 5 
it may be queſtioned, whether the drama be 
dignified, or the temple prophaned, by ſo 1 in- 


adequate a repreſentation. 


In France, I do not find the 87980 0 
is now in uſe. Its firſt rude form pro- 


duced comedy and tragedy in that kingdom; 


but the parent e to e 1 at their 


birth . 


In England this ſacred drama is in ſome re- 


ſpects well, in others, ill- conducted: next to 


the perpetual muſical accompanyment, the 


leading impropriety hath ariſen from an en- 
tire ſeparation of the poet's and muſician's 
office. Even when the poet remains princi- 
pal, this ſeparation tends to bad effects; but 
to compleat the evil, the muſician's character 

hath here in many inſtances aſſumed the pre- 


® Poileav's art. poet, _. 


cedence; we the poet became ſubſervĩent to 
him as his director. 

Ho this came to paſs may be eaſily ex- 
plained. This kind of poem being unknown 
in England when Handel arrived; and that 
great muſician being the firſt who introduced 
the Oratorio, it became a matter of neceſſity, 
that he ſhould employ ſome writer in his 


ſervi Ice. 
Now this being a degradation to which 


men of genius would not eaſily ſubmit, he 


was forced to apply to verſifiers, inſtead of 
poets. Thus the poem was the effect either 
of hire or favour, when it ought to have been 
the voluntary emanation of genius. Hence 
moſt of the, poems he compoſed to, are ſuch, 
as would have ſunk, and diſgraced: _ ether 
muſic than his Cn. 

But although his exalted genius bore it- 
ſelf up againſt this weight of dulneſs; yet 
ſuch a king defect could not fail to have 
eſſential effects on the muſician's art. For al- 
though no man ever poſſeſſed greater powers 
of muſical expreſſion; yet when the writer 
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ue him ſometimes little, and ſometimes 


nothing, to expreſs, the main foundation of 
his art failed him. He was in the fituation 
of a great painter, who {ſhould be deſtined to 
1 er and unmean- 

Nay, even where — 04 of ea 
expreſſion happened to give play to his expreſ- 
five powers; yet ſtill, the general compoſi- 
tion being unconnected, weak, and unaftect- 
ing, there could be neither contraſt nor ſuc- 
ceſſion of pathetic ſangs and choirs; which 
when rape united in one * ſubject, 


The Meſſiah is „% — 
though that grand muſical entertainment, is called an Oia- 
torio, yet it is not dramatic; but properly a collection of 
of bymns, or anthems, drawn from the ſacred ſcripture; in 
ſtrict propriety, therefore it falls under another claſs of 
compoſitĩon. The Oratorio of Samſon is properly drama- 
tic; but the poem is ſo much changed in the attempt to- 
- wards accommodating it to muſic, that it can hardly be re- 
_ garded as the work of Milton, —L'aliegro, and Il penſoroſo, 
are two elegant poems, and finely ſet to muſic by Handel: 
but being merely deſcriptive, and in no degree pathetic, they 
cannot be ranked among the higher forms of poetry, nor 
could they xive play to his bigheſt powers of expreſſion, - 
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ned tragedy. 

Had Handel's airs and choirs been com- 
poſed in this connected manner, and the 
probability of the repreſentation, in other 


reſpects preſerved, their effect had been propor- 


tionable. At preſent, being often disjoined 
and deprived of that connexion which ought 


to ariſe from the poet's art, they loſe all the 


force which an accumulation of paſſion would 
have produced. They ſtand ſingle, while in 


a well connected pcem, the effect of every: - 


| ſucceeding ſong or choir, would be heighten- 
ed by the power of the preceding. 
But while we pay all due regard to the 
memory of this great muſician, and acknow- 


ledge, nay maintain, that his compoſitions 


often ariſe to the higheſt pitch of ſublimity 
and pathos ; critical juſtice demands ſome 
farther remarks on this ſubject for the ſake of 
future artiſts, 

As a neceſſary conſequence therefore, of 


the ſeparation of the poet's and muſician's 
"x 


heighten each other, by a continued progreſ- 
ſion, like the ſucceſſive ſcenes of a well plan- 


province, and of his too great attention to 
the latter; his muſic is ſometimes improperly 
conducted, even where it is not influenced by 
the defes of the poem. From this ſepara- 
tion, in which he only complied with the 


_ eftabliſhed practice of the times, the follow- 


ing incidental deſects naturally aroſe. 

Firſt, Too much muſical diviſion upon 
fingle ſyllables, to the negle&- of the ſenſe, 
and meaning of the ſong. Secondly, A par- 
tial imitation of incidental words, inſtead of 
a proper expreſſion of the ruling ſentiments ; 
even when ſuch words and ſentiments happen 
to be contrary to each other. Thirdly, Solo 
ſongs often too much lengthened, without 
the intervention of the choir, to inſpirit, and 
ſuſtain them; eſpecially the da capo is almoſt 
in every inſtance of bad effect, as it renders 
the firſt and capital part of the ſong inſipid, 
by an - unmeaning repetition. Fourthly, 
Choirs ſometimes too much lengthened, with- 
out the intervention of ſingle ſongs or duets, 
for the neceſſary repoſe of the ear, -which 


is apt to be fatigued and diſguſted by ſuch a 


05 


long, continued, and forcible expreſſion. 
Fifthly, Choirs ſometimes, though ſeldom, 
calculated more for the diſplay of the com- 
poſer's art, in the conſtruction of fugues and 
canons, than for a natural expreflion of the 
ſubject. Sixthly, The choir in many in- 
| ſtances, (and the ſingle ſongs in ſome} not 
| ſudden enough in its intervention; being ge- 
nerally prepared by a correſpondent ſymphony 
of inſtrumental muſic, which creates expec- 
tation and preſentiment, deſtroys ſurprize, 
and thus leſſens the impreflion and the effect. 
Inſtances might be produced of all theſe 
defects in the compoſition of this great 
maſter ; but they aroſe not ſo much from 
himſelf, as from the period in which he lived; 
Therefore the writer chuſeth to caft them 
into ſhades, referring them to the obſer- 
vation and regard of muſical profeſſors; 
rather than ſeem to fix a mark of diſreſpect 
on any particular compoſition of a man, 
whoſe exalted genius he reveres. And upon 


the whole, his airs, duets, and choirs, as 
they ſurpaſs every thing yet produced in gran- 


f 2 


deur and expreſſion ; ſo they will ever be the 
richeſt fountain of imitation or adoption, and, 
even ſingly taken, will juſtly command the 
regard and admiration of all ſucceeding ages. 
The performance of the Oratorio, in Eng- 
land under its preſent defective ſtate, in ſome 
reſpects may be cenſured ; in others is to be 
approved. The exhibition of the choir, and 
accompanying band, is not only decent, but 
grand and ſtriking : a becoming gravity at- 
tends it, both among the performers and the 
audience, The airs and choirs are often ſung - 
with a decorum, not ae to the dig- 
nity of the occaſion. 
On the other hand, there are defects which | 
naturally ariſe from the ſeparation of the per- 
former's from the poet's and muſician's art. 
The ſingers are not always ſo animated in 
their manner, as to create a belief in the au- 
dience (whenever a true poctic and muſical 
expreſſion are united) that they feel the ſenti- 
ments they expreſs. | 
If a grand ſimplicity of NR PEI were 
ſtill more ſtudied, it would give an additional 
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luſtre to their talents. Above all the flou- 
riſhed cloſe or cadence, is below the dignity 
of the ſacred drama, and abſolutely deſtructive 
of all true muſical expreſſion, 


i, 
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ON CHURCH. MUSIC, AND ITS RELATION 
TO THAT OF THE OPERA IN ITALY *. 


With reſpe& to the ſacred poetry, that 
hath ever been uſed in the chriſtian church, 
it is various in different countries. It appears 
that in Italy, it bath been an allowed cuſtom 
from the earlieſt ages, to permit the admiſſion 
of hymns and motets, as a part of e 
ſervice. _. 

This practice in tents of time, produced : 
wild, and incoherent compoſitions : for the 


poetic character being ſeparated from the mu- 
fical, the compoſers, little fkilled in the art of 


poetry, and yet conſidering themſelves as 
principals, have often formed their motets of 
ſentiments and paſſions inconſiſtent with 
each other +. 


* From Dr. Brown, | | 
+ For an inſſance of this kind, take the following which - 
is one of Ca iſſimi's moſt celebia:'ed motets, peccavi 
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Another ſeparation here, too, enſued; I 
mean the total ſeparation of ſenſe from ſound ; 
for theſe motets are generally compoſed in the 
Latin. tongue, and therefore unintelligible to 
the greateſt part of thoſe who hear them. _ 
As to thechurch-muſic of Italy, and its once 
appendant provinces, it hath aſſumed a variety 
of ſhapes, and in different times hath under- 
gone great changes. In the ſecond century, 
it appears that the pagan melody was adopted, 
and allowed under certain reſtrictions of mo- 
deſty and decorum *, It was afterwards eſta - 
bliſhed at Conſtantinople by Conſtantine, then 
at Alexandria. This eſtabliſhment was found 
to have bad effects, through the effeminate 
genius of the muſic then in vogue, and was 
therefore baniſhed from the church of Alex- 
andria. No wonder, if it was infected with 
the genius of the pagan muſic of the times, 
which we find to have been diſſolute and 
enervate. 

Domine, et miſerere mei ; te deligit anima mea, te ſemper 

quefſivit cor meum; ergo, mi Jeſu, mi creator, mi ſalvatot, 

dimitte culpas, parce peccatis meis, &c," 
#* Juſt, Mart, queſt, 107, | 


4 


"on 
'F rom the general moins of this de- 
bauched taſte, Auguſtine was tempted to 
baniſh muſic from the chui ch. But Ambroſe. 
reformed the office of the church of Milan ; 
and eſtabliſhed a melody auſtere in the ex- 
treme. This was improved by Gregory; 
whoſe melody ſucceeded, and was eſtabliſhed 
in the following century; and now the devaſ- 
tations of the barbarians coming on, this 
plain ſong naturally lay hid unchanged in the 
chriſtian church, during the © ſucceeding ages 
of ignorance and cruelty, yx. : | 
On the faint revival of arts in the eleventh 
century, the appearance of Guido, gave a new 
genius to the muſic of the Roman church. 
For according to the natural tendency of his 
invention of the art of counterpoint, Gaſſendi 
tells us, that all the world now ran may aſter 
an artificial variety of parts. 
About four hundred years after Guido, the 
| 1 art once more paſſed over into Italy 
from Greece: certain Greeks who eſcaped 
from the taking of Conſtantinople, brought 
a refined, and enervated ſpecies of muſic to 


PE: 

Rome: where meeting with a congenial ef- 
feminacy, under the gay, and diſſolute pon- 
tiſicate of the prinees of the houſe of Medici, 
it ran into ſuch an extreme of indecorum, 
that pope Pius the IVth, formed a reſolution 
to expel it from the church. 

Palæſtrini had the art and addreſs to divert 

this impending ſtorm; by compofing ſome 
| pieces of ſuch a majeſtic gravity, as convinc- 

ed the pope, that muſic, thus truly ſacred, 
might be made ſubſervient to the nobleſt 
purpoſes. This ſeverity of compoſition ſtill 
remains in the pope's chapel; where, ever 
ſince the reform, laſt mentioned, even muſi- 
cal inſtruments are not admitted, for fear of 
creating new abuſes. 

But the common genius of their modern 
china muſic, or motets, is altogether diffe- 
rent: it is infected with the ſame puerility of 
ſtile with their Opera- airs; an unbounded 
compaſs, extravagant diviſions on ſingle ſyl- 
_  lables, a play upon particular words, to the 
_ neglect of the general tenor of the ſong, from 

its ä character. | 
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Ho can it be otherwiſe ? When the muſi- 
cians (and theſe ſeldom intereſted in the ſub- 
je, or acquainted with the language of their 


| ſacred poetry) generally compoſe both for the 


Opera and the church. 

Some noble exceptions, however, may be 
found to this general remark ; of theſe Cariſ- 
ſimi is one: but the moſt eminent inſtance 


is in Benedetto Marcello, a noble Venetian, 


many of whoſe pſalms, if we conſider their 
expreſſion, either as ſublime, tender, grace- 


ful, or joyous, clearly excel the vocal com- 


poſitions of all his countrymen in variety, 


rhei and truth *. 


With reſpect to the performance of their 
church-muſic in Italy, it hath naturally 
too much followed the genius of the art itſelf. 
They have no eſtabliſhed choirs of prieſts : 
the caſtrati are the chief ſingers in the church: 
in Rome theſe performers go round the city 


in e as they =s accidentally hired ; and 


® Ie W Marcello's ESI RE are 


not ſet to the Latin traſlation, * paraphraſe 


of the pſa'ms, 
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bring no great credit to the ſacred muſic, 
either by their characters or perſonal appear- 
Ce. | | : ; 
"The truth is; church-muſic in Italy, like 
that of the Opera, is confidered more as a 
matter of amuſement than devotion. Hence 
the decorations, and muſical exhibitions of 
their churches in the time of carnival, ap- 
proach towards thoſe of the theatre at an, 
Opera: and the general attention is ſo far 
from being turned on ſacred ſubjects, that it 
is chiefly exerciſed in debates and quarrels, 
about the excellence and ſuperiority of the. 
performing Calſtrati. | 
In France the ſacred poetry of their motets 
or hymns, is, in its general turn, much ſu- 
perior to that of Italy: for in France it is 
moſt commonly ſelected and borrowed from 
the ſacred writings. This inſures to it a con- 
ſiderable degree of propriety, dignity and 
force, How this came to paſs, we may 
learn from an authority no leſs than that of 
the great Colbert; who in his political teſta- 
ment, acknowledges this among other obli- 
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gations which the church of France hath 
owed to their intercourſe with the proteſ- 
tants, that it hath given them a more general 
and unlimited e ep wich the holy 
ſeriptures. N 

Their ſacred ane __ not poſſelſed 
of that grace which the beſt Italian may truly 
boaſt, yet may be juſtly regarded as the beſt 
that France hath produced ; becauſe it is ſet 
to a much better muſical language than their 
own. For the Latin torgue hath a variety of 
accents and meaſure, which adapts itſelf hap- 


pily to muſical expreſſion; whereas the French 


language is hoarſe, ill- accented, or of ambi- 
guous accent, void of harmony and variety, 
and incurably diſcordant : but ſtill the com- 
poſition of their motets in the. Latin tongue, 
is attended with the ſame abſurd conſequence 
as in Italy, that the e in general do not 


underſtand them. 
In one reſpect, however, their facred muſic 


hath not departed from its proper character 
ſo far as the modern Italian, I mean, in its 
gravity of ſtyle ; and this, it ſeems probable, 
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hath been owing in part to the eſtabliſhed 
choirs in France, which are compoſed of re- 
gular eecleſiaſtics, and therefore not ſo eaſily 
ſeduced to adapt a light and flaunting ſpecies 
of muſic, as the wandering bands of Italian 
Caſtrati. Another concomitant cauſe of this 


| reſerved and ſober muſic may probably have 


been the mixture of the proteſtant party in 
France: for theſe (according to the genius 
of every new reformed ſet) adapted a grave 
and ſimple melody; they were therefore a 
ſalutary check upon the eſtabliſhed church, 
tending to the prevention of open and ſcanda- 
lous abuſes. | | | 
Laſtly, with regard to the article of perfor- 
mance, the French have greatly the- advan- 
tage in part of propriety and decorum; for, 
as we have obſerved, their choirsare com- 
poſed of an eſtabliſhed prieſthood, who attend 
to this peculiar profeiion, whoſe characters 
are of higher conſideration than thoſe of the 
Italian bands ; and whoſe learning, as well as 
religion and manners, naturally lead them to 
a more revereat, and devcut execution of their 
ſacred office. I 
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In England the ſtate of things is in ſome 
reſpects better, and in ſome reſpects worſe 
than in France. Our ſacred poetry, ſung 
in the cathedrals, is tranſeribed ſtrictly from 
the holy ſcriptures, and moſt commonly 
from the book of pſalms; except only the 
te deum, which is one of the moſt ancient 
and approved hymns of the church. This 


_ reſtriction, by which no hymns of new in- 


vention are admitted, as a part of divine ſer- 
vice, we owe to the grand reformation. This 
opened to us the fountain of the . ſacred writ- 
ings, which had been before locked up, as 
in Italy. [4 

From the ſame cauſe, our anthems are 
likewiſe given in our own tongue ; which 
though not ſo various as the Latin, is yet 
generally round and ſonorous, clearly accent- 
ed, and capable of being IR to a n 
of muſical expreſſion. 

But while we juſtly admire thi ſacred poe- 


try of our cathedral ſervice, muſt we not 


lament the ſtate of it in our parochial] churches, 
where the cold, the meagre, the diſguſting, 
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dulneſs of Sternhold and his companions, 
hath quenched all the poetic fire, and "—_— 
n of the royal pſalmiſt. 
_ © The character of our cathedral muſic i is of 
a middle kind; not of the firſt rank in the 
great quality of expreſſion ; nor yet ſo impro- 
per or abſurd as to deſerve a general reproba- 
tion. Too ſtudious a regard to fugues, and 
an artificial counter-point appears in the old, 
and too airy, and high a turn, to the neglect 
of a grand ſimplicity, in the new: two ex- 
tremes which tend equally, though from op- 
poſite cauſes, to deſtroy muſical expreſſion. 
Vet there are paſſages in Purcel's anthems, 
which may fairly ſtand in competition with 
thoſe of any compoſer of whatever country. 
There are others who may juſtly claim a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of praiſe; Handel ſtands emi- 
nent in his greatneſs and ſublimity of ſtyle. 
Our parochial muſic in general, is ſolemn 
and devout, much better calculated for the 
performance of a whole congregation, than 
if it were more broken and claborate. In 
country-churches, wherever a more artificial 
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kind hath been imprudently attempted; con- 


fuſion and diſſonance have been the general 
apo, en 

- The performance of our cathedral ate] is 
defeRtive ; we have no grand eſtabliſhed choirs 
of -prieſts, as in France; whole dignity of 


_ character might in a proper degree, maintain 


that of the divine ſervice. This duty is chiefly 
left to a band of lay-fingers, whoſe rank and 
education are not of weight to preſerve their 
proſeſſion from contempt. _ 

The performance of our parochial pſalms, 
though in villages, it be often as mean, and 
meagre as the words that are ſung; yet in 
great towns, where a good organ is ſkilfully, 
and devoutly employed by a ſenſible organift, 
the union of this inſtrument with the voices 


of a well inſtructed congregation, forms one 


of the grandeſt ſcenes of unaffected yy 


| that human nature can afford. 


The reverſe of this appears, cite a com- 


pany of illiterate people form themſelves into 


a choir, diſtin from the congregation, Here 
devotion is loſt between the impotent vanity 


vi 


of thoſe who ſing, and the ignorant wonder 


of thoſe who liſten. 
The anthem, with reſpect to its ſubjecz, 


neither needs nor admits improvement; being 


drawn from the ſacred ſcripture . A proper 
ſelection of words for muſic, is indeed a work 
of importance here ; and though in many in- 
ſtances this be well made, yet it were to be 
wiſhed, that ſome ſuperior judgement would 
2 and mania, — a 


4 —_ > will extend irſelf almoſt 


to the whole book of pings, as they are ver- 


 ſified by Sternhold for the uſe o& Ar 


, » cg A OP Pho, 8 
land, to admit no other poetry than the ſacred, into divine 
ſervice; yet ſtill, for the high purpoſe of domeſtic or pri- 
vote devotion and practice, the compoſition of hymns would 
cieiy of Chriſtians, Here the poet would have room for a 
_ diſplay of that genius, which the prudence of the eftabliſh- 
ed church hath prevented, in the wiſe regulation of her 
| ar ſervice. r 
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not preſent expreſſions to excite the ridicule 


of ſome part of every congregation. This 


- verſion might well be aboliſhed, as it expoſeth 


one of the nobleſt parts of divine ſervice to 
- contempt ; eſpecially as there is another ver- 
- fion already privileged, which though not 
ny is however not intolerable. 


The parochial muſic ſeems to need no re- 


orm: its ſimplicity and folemnity, ſuit well 


its general deſtination, and it is of power, 


when properly performed, to raiſe affections 
- of the nobleſt nature. It were to be wiſhed 
that the cathedral muſic were always com- 
poſed with a proportioned ſobriety and re- 


ſerve. Here, as we have obſerved, the whole 
is apt to degenerate too much into an affair 
of art. A great and pathetic ſimplicity of 
ſtyle, kept ever in ſubſerviency to the ſacred 
Poetry, ought to depen as Es, 
and the only praiſe. © 
The ſame devout fimplicity of manner may 
bes attained in the performance, and ought to 
be ſtudied by the organiſt and choir: their 


* 


$3 
ambition ſhould lie in a natural and dignified 


execution, not in a curious diſplay of art. 
The maxim of Auguſtine was excellent, 


and deſerves the ſerious: attention, both of 


thoſe who perform, and of thoſe who hear: 
<< I always think myſelf blameable, -when I 
am drawn to attend: more- to the linger than 
.to what is ſung.” 

But an additional nnd FRO neceſ- 
tows as a means. of bringing back. church- 
muſic to its original dignity. and uſe : we have 

ſeen in the courſe of this difſertation, how the 
ſeparations follow each other in the decline 
of the poetic and muſical arts. And for the 
ſake of truth, we muſt here obſerve,. that in 
the performance of cathedral muſic, a ſepara- 
tion hath a taken place, fatal to its true 
utility. 
The higher ranks of the — do not 
think themſelves concerned in the perfor- 
mance, It were devoutly to be wiſhed, that 


the muſical education were ſo general, as to 


enable the clergy of whatever rank, to join 
the choir in the celebration of their creator, 
: g 2 
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in all its appointed forms: the laity would 


be naturally led to follow fo powerful an 


There is reaſon to believe, that this ſepara- 
tion, was in part, occaſioned by the intro- 
duction of an artificial muſic, which became 
too difficult in the execution for any but pro- 


feſſed muſicians : here then we find an addi- 


tional motive, for bringing down the cathe- 
dra] muſic from its preſent complex and arti- 
cial ſtyle, to 5 Mp — and eaſy ex- 
ccution. EY 
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CHAP. VIII. 
ON THE MINOR MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS “. 


The common ſong or canzonette hath 
ſunk from the original dignity which it main- 
tained in ancient Greece, from two evident 
caufes, Firſt, the ſeparation of muſic and 
poetry from their important ends, and from 
each other, naturally prevented the modern 


poets and muſicians, from conſidering this 


ſpecies as being much worthy of their atten- 
Secondly, the nobler application of the 
ſong being thus relinquiſhed and loſt; no 
wonder that men of high ftation and moral 
dignity, diſclaimed the practice of it, even 
where they had ability, as being an object 
unworthy of their regard. Hence it hath come 
to paſs, that this ſpecies is hardly ſuppoſed 
to touch on any ſubject, religious, political, or 


TY 4 See Dr. Brow, © j 38 
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moral, unleſs it be in jeſt . And thus the 
reigning topics of the ſong are nas love 


and wine. 
The French and Engliſh have adopted both 


theſe ſubjects: the chanſons @ boire of the for- 
mer, and the drinking catches of the latter, 
are proofs of their jollity rather than taſte : yet 
they clearly diſplay the different characters of 
the two nations. A parallel remark might 
be made on their love ſongs, with this excep- 
tion, however, that in a ſong of this kind, 
Purcel hath left us one of the fineſt and beſt 
varied pieces of muſical expreſſion, that ever 
was compoſed. And in juſtice to the pre- 
ſent times, it muſt be farther obſerved, that 
in England, this ſpecies is now, in a good 
degree, reſcued from its former indelicacy. 
The Italians and Scots have chiefly turned 
the ſong on the ſubje& of love. With re- 
ſpe to the poetry, the Italian canzonettes 
are more elegantly written than the Scotch, 


Wen eee this gre phfirratien, 
but they take place chiefly among the vulzar; among whom 


though with leſs nature and paſſion. In the 


muſic of the Italian canzonettes there is little 
variety. They ſoon diſguſt by their ſame- 
neſs of expreſſion ; the Scotch airs are, per- 
haps, the trueſt model of artleſs and pathetic 


muſical expreſſion, that can be found in the 


whole compals of the art. 


Some of them are ſaid to have been tha 


compoſition of David Rizzio, who is ſup- 


poſed to have ingrafted the Italian regularity 


and elegance of ſong, on the original wild 


and pathetic manner of the Scots. This tra- 


dition carries the appearance of truth: for 
the Scotch airs are of two different kinds, 
eaſily diſtinguiſhable from each other: the 


one regular, and ſubject to the rules of coun- 
ter- point: the other wild, and deſultory, and 
fuch as do not eaſily receive the accompany- | 


ment of a. baſs. 

The firſt of theſe may ſeem. to \ hang been 
the compoſition, or reform of Rizzio, but in 
force of expreſſion and Pathos, the latter ge- 


nerally excell them: a circumſtance which 
proves * little the rules of modern coun- 
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tet-point have to do with the powers of 
muſic. 
The common ſong or conzonette may per- 


haps be judged an object too inconſiderable 


for any ſerious propoſal of a reform. But the 
writer will not be aſhamed to follow the ex- 
ample of the greateſt authors among the an- 
cient Greeks, in recommending the early 
practice of a proper domeſtic muſic, as tend- 
ing powerfully to ſoothe the diſcordant paſ- 
fions, to influence the taſte, and fix the mo- 


rals of youth. _ 
If we reflect how apt the emal err is to 


catch muſical impreſſions, and how open the 


heart is to every impreſſion ſo forcibly convey- 
ed, it cannot he regarded as a matter of indiffe- 
rence (among thoſe who underſtand the force 


orf early habits) whether theſe firſt impreſſions 


be properly or improperly directed. It may 
feem a paradox, though perhaps a certain 
truth, that the future and leading colour of 
the paſſions, in both ſenſes, hath often been de- 


| termined by aſong. Poets and muſicians there- 
fore would do themſelves the trueſt honour, 


+4 


3 


. 
if they would religiouſly abſtain from lending 
the attractive colours of their reſpective arts 
to the embelliſhment of licentiouſneſs and 
vice . ? 

The writer would not ſubject himſelf to 
ſuch an imputation of ignorance, as to ſug- 
geſt the poſſibility of rene wing the old Gre- 
cian practice, when men of the firſt rank and 
dignity diſdained not to grace the feaſt with 
ſongs, religious, political and moral; with 
the celebration of gods, heroes, and virtues; 
at the very mention of this obſolete practice, 
he ſees ridicule pouring in from every quarter. 

Tis enough to hope from the preſent faſhion- 
able world, that they will abſtain Tom ſon g. | 
of an oppolite nature. 

As the practicable utility of the common 
ſong or canzonette ſeems to lie chiefly 
among the younger ranks; an eaſy and 
familiar ſimplicity of ſtyle and manner ſeems 
peculiarly its proper character. To this ought 

* This doct. ine is recommended to the ſtrict obſervance- 


of Il ſ1perintendants of public diverſions, whether in theatres, 
concert rome, or gardens for muſical entertainment. 


to be added (where the ſubje& will admit) a 


certain feſtivity and brilliancy of taſte ; that 
the moſt attractive colours of the art may be 

thrown on virtue; and that thereby benevo- 
lence, generoſity, and greatneſs of ſoul, may 
habitually mix themſelves with domeſtic and 


ſocial amuſement. 


It is judged not improper, to add here, an 
explanation of a peculiar denomination adap- 
ted to certain performances in the muſical 
world; and known by the term of pa/ltcio, 
which is a ſeleQion, or rather an injudicious 
ſeries of ſongs, thrown together without con- 
nection or defi n, and hitched into the vamp- 
ed up ſubject of an Opera, by ſome wretched 
trnsformer of other men's productions, at the 
imperious command of the ſingers, in order 
not to ſhew the charms of nature that ſhould 
obviouſly ariſe from the ſubject, but to diſ- 
play whatever favourite airs or difficulties in 
execution they think themſelves eminently 
poſſeſſed of. Lo elevate and ſurprize, as Bayes 
ſays, being their chief object. 


CHAP. 
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oN THE EXCELLENCE or THE MUSICAL, 
r. 


It has been the opinion of many philoſo- 


phers who reflect an honour on that title, that 


the human voice derives its quality ↄf ſound- 
ing moſt grateful to our ears; becauſe it holds 
the greateſt conformity with, and is the moſt 
_ analogous to the varying movement of the 
human ſpirits. When the compoſitions inten- 
_ ded to accompany it, are expreſſed according 
to the perfection of art, it then, no doubt, 
deſerves a precedence, eſpecially, if devoted 
to ling forth the praiſe, of that all gracious, 
all powerful, and beneficent Being, from 
whoſe inexhauſtible treaſures all 3 har- 


mony 4s derived. 
The muſical art, therefore, from this di- 


vine appointment and application, may in- 


deed, claim a pre-eminence above all the 


| * This, and the following chapters, are extiact d from 
different writers, 
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other mathematical ſciences, as being imme- 


diately employed in the moſt noble and moſt 
clevated office, that either men or n can 


perform. . 4 
Muſic, indeed, if confidered even in its 


- __ civil uſe, is not inferior to any of the reſt for 


the excellence of its power, or the art of its 
compoſition ; whether we make it an object of 
our contemplation in its theoreticor mathema- 
tic part, which examines the proportions, 
ratios, and effects of ſounds with all their 


| moſt nice and curious combinations : or whe- 
ther we ſcrutinize it in its practical part which 


deſigns, contrives, and diſpoſes thoſe ſounds 
into ſo many wonderful and amazing varieties, 


that charm the ear, enrapture the heart, and 


ſubli ime the mental faculties. 

Or thirdly, whether we enquire into its 
ative or mechanic part which is in a parental 
manner generative, and productive of thoſe 
ſounds, cither by the excellent modulation of 
the voice, or through an exquiſite dexterity 
of the finger upon ſome inſtrument congeni- 
ally reſponſive to its impulſe ; z and thro” that 


way exhibits them a welcome feaſt to our 
hearing and intellects, whereon ſuch power- 

ful impreſſions have been made, as to produc 
by the means of our ſympathizing ſpirits thoſe 
aſtoniſhing effects, which hiſtory has recorded, 
and frequent experience vouches for. It 
may now be ſafely aſſerted that any one of 
theſe three departments of muſic conſidered 


in itſelf, is a moſt excellent art or ſcience. 
There are many different kinds of vocal 
muſic, inſtituted for the ſolace,” and enter- 


tainment of poliſhed ſociety, viz. madrigal, 
dramatic or recitative muſic, as in Operas, 
canzonettes, villanellas, ballads, airs of all 
ſorts, or whatever elſe poetry hath furniſhed 
for muſical compoſition. 


| Notwithſtanding the preſcriptive arrogance 


r profeſſors, that perſons 
untutoretl in the art of muſic, are not quali- 


 feveral compoſitions, we dare affert, that an 
ear, duly organized for the juſt admiſſion of 
muſical ſounds, may by a little attention be 
enabled to judge, whether a muſical compo- 


Fed to judge of the reſpective merits of its 


tion be executed according to the rules of 

perfect art; which mean no more chan ane 

genuine dictates of nature. 

I The principal care of him who NG 
muſic to words ought to be, that his notes 
-juſtly expreſs the meaning and ſpirit of them. 
If the words are ferious and grave, the muſic 
muſt be of that ftamp; if ſprightly, agree- 
able and light, the muſic muſt be made to 
proceed in a ſimilar ſtrain, as well as in ac- 
. companying the various paſſions of loye, an- 

guiſh, and ſorrow, which are Ops rendered 

by chromatic notes; while on the contrary, 

Anger, courage, tevenge, require movements 

more ſtrenuous and ſtirring. _ 

Whatever is harſh, bitter, 33 * be 

expreſſed with a diſcord, which nevertheleſs 

ſhould be brought off according to the rules 
of compoſition... High, above, heaven, afſ- 

1 _ cend, as alſo their oppoſites, low, deep, down, 
hell, deſcend, may be expreſſed by the ex- 


f - ample of the hand, which points upwards 


| when we ſpeak of the one, and downwards 
. when we mention the other ; to do otherwiſe 
would prove ridculous. 


| 95 
The muſical compoſer ſhould alſo have 2 
reſpect to the pointing of his words; and never 
employ any remarkable pauſe or reſt, until 
the words come to a period or full point. In 
the middle of a word, let him obſerve never 
to place any reſt how ſhort foever ; for by a 
erotchet or quaver-reſt, a figh or a fob is ſuf- 
ficiently imitated. 
Finally, he is never to Ady ſeveral notes, 
nor, indeed, any long note to a ſhort ſyllable, 
nor vice verſa to a long one a ſhort note. Let 
him not ſet many notes to any one ſyllable 


\ (notwithſtanding that in former times it hat 


been a favourite faſhion ;) but let his muſic 
be ſuch that the words may be clearly, and 
obviouſly underſtood, which will ever be the 
happy effect, when compoſers do not ſtray 
from the modeſty of nature, into the faulty 
_ purſuit of novel graces to miſadorn her. 
- » Having ſketched the ingredients of correct 
: muſical compoſition, conſiſting in ſuch a di- 
' verſity of long and ſhort notes, each requiring 
its due meaſure z the next obvious tranſition 
is to delineate in what manner, it is conſen- 


- 
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taneouſly felt by an audience, and that is by 
keeping time: to effect which, a conſtant 
motion of the hand is made uſe of ; or of the 
feet, if the hand be otherwiſe employed; and 
if that too be engaged, of the head, the actua- 
ted imagination directing the movement of 
each, or of all. 
However, the hand wen the part of the 
body that is moſt generally moved, to it par- 
ticularlyrelate our Airections here for keeping 
time. The motion of the hand is down, and 
up, ſucceſſively divided. Every down, and up 
zs called a meaſure or time; and thereby the 
the length of a ſemi-breve is meaſured, which 
| is called in conſequence the time-note or 
5 by eee WW. 
But as many era 
art of muſic may reply, You have ſaid that 
a ſemi-breve is the length of a time, and a 
time the length of a ſemi-breve, but we are 
Kill ignorant of what that length is.” —To 
which objection, let this be, a ſatisfactory 
_ anſwer {for all thoſe who have none to guide 
their hand at the firſt meaſuring of notes) 


. + 4 
£ 
% : 


cc Pronounce theſe words, [one, two, three, 
four] in an equal length, as you would leiſure- 


ly read them; then fancy theſe four words 


to be crotchets, the quantity or length of a 
ſemi-breve ; and conſequently of a time 'or 


| meaſure 3 in which let theſe two words one, 


two] be pronounced with the hand down; 
and [three, four] with the hand up. 


All beginners will be enabled in the conti - 


nuation of this motion, to meaſure and com- 


pute all their other notes. Some teachers ad- 


viſe young people to have recourſe for the 


meaſure of crotchets to the motion of a lively 


| pulſe; or for that of quavers to the little 
minutes of a ſteady going watch, in order to 
compute by ſuch means the length of their 
| other notes; but the moſt eaſy and practi- 
cable of all is the method above delivered. 


— 
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C H A P. . 


an HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE CUL- 
TIVATION OF MUSIC THROUGH THE 
MORE POLISHED NATIONS “. 


EED? "i, * . 


Method requires, that j in this chapter, we 


ſet off by giving a juſt definition of this art; 


wherefore by muſic nothing more is under- 
ſtood, than a ſucceſſion of ſounds in them- 
felves agreeable and properly expreſſed, which 
alone, or differently combined, in changing 
from low to high, or from flow to quick 


movements, afford delight and pleaſure; con- 


ſequently muſic conſiſts of ſounds; and the 
diſpoſing of theſe ſounds either alone, or 
combined in a pleaſing ſucceſſion, gives birth 
to the art, and effectuates the end of moving 
the human paſſions with agreeable ſenſations, 
which prove more or leſs ſo, not only from 
the degree of the artiſt's perfection, but alſo 


From Antonini, Antoniotti, with ſeveral other French, 
Flemiſh, aad German authors, 


from the different bodily „* an 
mental diſpoſition of the hearers. 
The principal diviſion of muſic is into me- 


lody and harmony. Now every tone, air or 


ſong, formed by a progreſſion of different 
ſounds, but following alone one after the 

or by two or more ſinging the ſame ſou 

is called melody: which may be divided into 
natural and artificial; the natural is deprived 
of every ornament, and not under the direc- 
tion of rules, it being often practiſed b 
people ignorant of muſic ; but the artificia 

on the contrary, is improved and adorned b 
the harmonic art, to which it is made a com- 
panion, proceeding together by fixed rules. 
Harmony, is a product of the progreſſion, 
of two, or three, or more, different or diſſo- 
nant ſounds, joined together and artificially 
combined, yet, diſtinctly perceived by the 
ſenſation. The exactneſs of defini tionrequires, 
that we ſay, a progreſſion of different and 


diſſonant ſounds combined together; becauſe 
a ſimple combination of ſound, without pro- 
greffion, cannot be called a compleat har- 


| 
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mony, being no more than a beginning of har- 

mony, which ſignifies nothing; in like man- 

ner, as a ſimple word is not a diſcourſe, or 

an oration, but only a part thereof. | 

We aſſign over to philoſophers by profeſ. 

ſion, to explain the nature of ſound, in what 

manner it is produced and propagated : as 

alſo what bodies are moſt fit to produce it; as 

well as into how many ſpecies it may be di- 

vided, with the properties determinable to 

each ; but in this work, let it ſuffice, to ſay, 

that muſical ſounds rendered either by the 

human voice, or proper inſtruments, muſt 

| not only be ſweet, but equal in all the de- 

A! grees of acuteneſs or gravity; and conſe- 

Ny - quently prove pleaſing in themſelves; it 

| being evident that a bad, unequal, and ill- 

1 diſpoſed voice, like a bad fiddie, cannot af- 

JA® ford harmony, which is the chief end and de- 
; fign of the muſical art. 

Ut Mufic boaſts of no more than eight origi- 

=_ - nal ſounds ; but they, indeed, are tranſpo- 

14 ſable to more acute, or more grave, ſtill re- 

taining the ſame number and order: and 

though the intervals may be infinicely divid- 
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ed, ſo as to comprehend all poſſible anda 3. 
yet the octave of every diviſion will have a 
ſimilar ſound, either grave or acute, and by 


octaves may be multiplied as far as ſhall ſeem. 
pleaſing to the artiſt. The ' proceſs of the 


eight original ſounds, is from the grave to the” 


acute, by two different interyals, and vice, 


verſa, from the acute to the grave. 


Singing and muſic may be aſſerted, withs; 


out ſtraining a point, or any offence to truth, 


to be born with man; nay, to be i interwoven 
with every fibre, and in conſequence to be 


congenial to his nature. Their principal 
buſineſs is to chear the mind, and to relieve 
it, not only from the irkſomeneſs of idleneſs, 


the gloom of care, and the fatigue of domeſtic 
employments ; but alſo to relieve it from the 
power and tyranny of our impetuous paſſions, 
as well as from many other evils, to wi ; 


humanity is liable. 
From the, peculiar propenſity or genius of 


individuals of different nations, there aroſe. 


in the world, an almoſt infinite variety of 


taſtes and opinions; 3 Wherefore muſic and 
| =Y 
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anging were differently ſtudied and n | 
purſuant to varying diſpoſitions. _ 
The Turks preſent us with a ſtriking proof 
on this head. Their muſic is entirely diffe- 
rent from ours. The inhabitants of Morocco, 
Fes, and other parts of Africa, have again a 
different kind, which to us, appears to be very 
rough and horrid, but nevertheleſs proves | 
very pleaſing to thoſe nations, their cars 
being accuſtomed to it. 
_ Nay, among the vatious realms of Europe, 
different manners of finging are to be found. 
The Scotch, Sicilians, Polanders, and the 
French, as well as the inhabitants of other 
climates, have a certain muſical mode, pecu- 
liar to the prevailing tafte of their country, 
and the idioms they ſpeak ; which effects 
muſt undoubredly be derived, from a diffe- 
rente in the reſpective atmoſpheres they live 
under. Moreover in the provinces of one 
kingdom thete often reigns a great variety of 
taſtes and opinions: ſome are more delighted 
With a grave and pathetic muſic; while others 


are e with what is briſk and bvely. 
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| Like an other arts, müſte Rach undergone 


various vicifſitudes from its progreſſive ſtates 


of beginning, improving, attaining to perfec- 
tion, and declining afterwards. But to con- 
fefs the truth, we have only an imperfect 
and ſcanty knowledge of the improvements 
and various gradations of this delightful art. 

Tubal, the ſixth deſcendant from Adam, as 


we are informed by Sacred Hiſtory, was the 


inventor of wind inſtruments, whence may be 

juſtly. inferred, that they being contrived for 

an imitation of the human voice, ſinging 
muſt have arrived at ſome degree * * 
before his time. 

We learn alſo from the ſame hiſtory, that 


in Judea, in the time of king David, a great 
number of ſingers, and performers upon harps, 


as well as on other inſtruments were employed 
in the ſervice of God; that therein were in- 
troduced pſalms and hymns, and that at thoſe 
performanices the king himſelf affifted. 

Vet no other inference can hence be drawn 
than that muſic exiſted in thoſe times, and 


even was held in great eſtimation and honour: 
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becauſe no mention is made when or how 
it was learned, or how far the art had pro- 
ceeded. All we are aſſured of is, that the 
Jewiſh lyre was mounted with a conſiderable 


number of ſtrings, that David was the beſt 


artiſt in his time, and as ſuch was employed 
for curing the phrenzy of Saul his predeceſſor. 
From the time of David all that can be 
known, and not very clearly, or free from 
confuſion, is that muſic had a new epocha 
in Greece, where it began by ſinging ; and 
that the Greek poets recited their own com- 
poſitions with a peculiar manner of expreſ- 
fion, elevating or lowering the voice, as the 
ſubje& required by the help of the lyre, an 


inſtrument furniſhed with three ſtrings in ſome | 
- provinces, and in others with four, which 


were ſo diſpoſed, as to proceed from the grave 
to the acute, after the manner of a ſcale, and 
were. ſounded: by the touch of the 3 


the preſent guitar or lute are. 


Hence it appears, that the vocal perfar- 


mances of this early age could be no more 
than fimple and plain recitative, after the 


* 


manner of the orater C. Gracchus at Rome, 
who according to the teſtimony of Cicero “, 
employed in ſpeaking to the public, not the 
ſound indeed of a lyre, as mentioned above, 
but that of a ſmall flute, which a perſon who 
ſtood privately behind him, held; and when, 
he either raiſed his voice too high, or ſunk it 
too low, he was, by; this means, that is by. 
the immediate admonition of the tone of 
this inſtrument, recalled to the proper pitch. 
The Grecian orator, Demoſthenes, is ſaid to 
have made uſe of a ſimilar methol. 
It being obſerved, that the voices. of man- 
kind-in general, are not of an equal pitch as 
to the grave and the acute, the four ſtrings 
which had been affixed to the lyre, were con- 
ſequently found inſufficient for the purpoſes of 
every voice. For which cogent reaſon to the 
former four, were added three other ſtrings, 
riſing gradually higher; by whoſe means 
artiſts were enabled to produce ſeven different 
ſounds, proceeding from the grave to. the 
acute. The n or N between 


ene ſound and another, they called tones and 
ſemi-tones, wh ich were aſo divided into 
greater and leſſer f 
- Mufic being thus Ar peves! and nature, 
for the common good of all, having in e 
ed in each ingenuous breaſt the noble deſire 
of excelling in great actions, as well as in the 
uſeful and politer arts: it is no wonder th we 
the muſic, which ſprang firſt in Greece 
from the emphatical recitation of their poets, 
zequiring afterwards by degrees, a greater 
energy of pronunciation, was improved into 
_ a ſpecies of ſinging, and at laſt into melody, 
fhould diffuſe itſelf in proceſs of time from 
province to province, but in a different man- 
ner, according to the genius, and turns of 
the inhabitarits in each. Hence there aroſe 
neceſſity of increaſing continually the 
number of the ſtrings of the lyre: beſides 
new inſtruments of maſic, both of the ſtringed | 
and wind-kind, were invented and heme, on 
into practictde. 
The muſic among che ancients conſiſted 


for 1 of nothing more than fimple | 


05 


melody in the nature of recitative, or rather 
of a melodious pronunciation, utter nee or 
expreſſion, purpoſely adapted to their muſi- 


cal compoſitions. Strabo informs us, that 
the ancient Greek poets rehearſed their verſes 
to the found of ſome inſtrument, and in the 
ene they Jadget . _—_ to Sr 
vate their hearers. 
Wherefore by Aerſttying one after ans 
other, their firſt ſimple method, and intro- 


ducing alſo a certain ſpecies of chanting in 


the manner of a ſong, and this being culti- 
vated in different manners, according to the 
varying taſtes of the inhabitants, muſic re- 
ceived daily improvements, ſometimes in 6ne 
province, and ſometimes in another, agree- 
able to the particular diſpoſition of its natives, 
which diverſity of modes was diſtinguiſhed 
ifterwards, by the name of that country in 
Which it had been principally adopted. E 
The author who appears to have written 
the moſt methodically, and perhaps the beſt 
on the ſubje& of muſic, is Ariſtoxenus. He 
diſtributed the different manners of finging 
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different poſitions, according to the different 
parts of the human voice. Five, which he 
placed in the middle, were called principals, 
five others were called collaterals, but graver; 
and the remaining five, collaterals, but acuter. 
| Molic, and the Lydian, were the principals 
in the middle. The five collaterals to the 
acute or high part, were the ſame, but dif- 
tinguiſhed by the word hyper, which ſignifies 
above, that is the hyper Doric, the hyper 
Ion ic, the hyper Fan, and the elne 
Lydian. 

The word hypo was in a like manner pre- 
fixed to the collaterals on the deep or grave 
part, meaning the inferior, as the hypo Do- 
ric, the hypo Ionic, the hypo Phrygian, and 
the hypo Lydian. In conformity with this 
opinion of Ariſtoxenus, we find  Cafiodorus 
writing to Boetius, declares, that the artifi- 
cial muſic has fifteen modes. Ptolomy ac- 
cedes to the ſame opinion. We ſhall not enter 


into any diſquiſition here relative to the diffe- | 


£ 


rent notions on this head entertained by other 
writers, as a matter but of little nn 
and of leſs inſtruction. | 
In alluſion to the quotation already made 
from Strabo, when ſpeaking of the ancient 
poets, it is proper to remind our readers, 
that as their poetry conſiſted of different 
meaſures; ſo their methods of reciting it 
were different, and one cou!d not be uſed for 
the other, without being liable to the charge 
of impropriety. Their verſes had a certain 
determinate order, and were divided into 
three claſſes, one of which was the dithyram- 
bic, the other the tragic, and the third the 
comic. 

A peculiar manner Ale ee aſi 
ed to each of theſe claſſes; from whence it 
came to paſs, that the chants, or muſic de- 
derived from the nature of the poetical com- 
poſitions were called modes. If the verſes 
related to any doleful matter, they called it 
the doleful mode, if to any thing bacchana- 

lian, the bacchic, and ſo of the reſt. 

But as the nations were different, and each 
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Had its peculiar manner of reciting and ſing- 
ipg, ſo the modes were conſequently deno- 
minated from the countries where they were 
principally employed, as the Doric, the 
Pheygian, the Lydian, &c. 

That mode called the Doric, which par- 
took ſomething both of the Lydian, and the 
Phrygian, that is both of the ſoft and harſh, 
was uſed by the inhabitants of Doria, in that 
part of Achaia which is now called the Morea. 
The Phrygian mode was employed by cer- 
their nature of a fierce and cruel diſpoſition, 
it was conſequently of a ſevere and furious 


quality. The Lydian mode was introduced 


by the Lydians, a people of the greater Aſia, 
whoſe temper was chearful and gay, and 
thence it was called the mene or the mo- 
me mode. / 

In this ſtate and didn did muſic con- 
tinue in Greece, till it was reduced by the 
Romans; by whom too the art was practiced 
nearly in the fame manner, without any re- 
markable alteration until the fourth century, 
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when the emperor Conſtantine the Great | 


embraced the chriſtian religion; in conſe- 


quence of which imperial converſion, his 


chriſtian ſubjects were allowed to have 
| churches publicly opened for as nn 


mem 


Saint Ambroſe, biſhop of Milan, not long 


after that time) ſelected four Greek modes, 


namely the Doric, the Phrygian, the Lydian, 
and the Mixo-Lydiap, in order to apply 


them to the hymns and pſalms of his church 
ia Milan; from which leading example, 
muſic. was afterwards gradually introduced 


into the other churches profeſſing the chriſtian 


faith. Pope Gregory added four other Greek 
modes, namely, the hypo Doric, the hypo 
Phrygian, and the hypo Lydian, and the 
hypo-mixo Lydian, to the four which Saint 
Ambroſe had choſen, 


Thoſe eight tones are called the tones or 


modes of the church, under the names of 
Cantus firmus, or planus, and cantus Gregarianus, 
but not until the eleventh century, can it be 
ſaid, that muſic emerged from its child- 
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hood into a ſtate of youth, under the gui- 
Guide Aretino, who was the firſt had any 
| knowledge ofharmony which bediſtinguiſhed 


ans melody. 
This judicious reforn nile ceiling 
e fon 


the Greeks, but alſo introduced fix monoſyl- 
lables, in order therewith to learn and prac- 


tiſe the art of ſinging. Theſe monoyſyllables 
were, ut-re-mi, fa- ſo-la, which, it is re- 


| ported, he took from a ſtrophẽ, or ſtanza of 
a Latin hymn, written in honour of St. 
John Baptiſt, from which he choſe the firſt 

_ - and —_— beer n uy as we have 


Ut queant iuris Re-ſonare Gbris - | 
an ra G FR Ager 
. Sie polluti lei reatum, 


* 
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The ancient manner of writing was alſo 
changed by Guido. The method in practice 
before his time was to employ the letters of 
the alphabet, by which the ſeveral notes of 
the ſcale were diſtinguiſned; and to write 
them all upon one line, one after another in 
length, as mentioned by Boetius. But Guido 
fubſtituted in their place certain points diſ- 
| poſed upon, and between four lines, and af- 
terwards five, whence came the name of 
counter-point in compoſitions of muſic, and 
prefixed at the beginning of one of the lines, 
one of the letters, by which all the points 
upon, and ene NATE 
and aſcertained, *© 


- © Butthegreateſti nen m Ade by Guido 
in the muſical art, was the introduction of 
harmony by joining it to melody, and ſorming 
there withſdifferent compoſitions of two, three, 
and four parts: which parts conſiſted of dif- 
| ferent notes, varying in their order one 
amongſt another, yet blended harmonicv lily 
2 fo as to * —_— u to an 
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Guido's harmony was as ſimple as poſſible, 
conſiſting only of a combination of the firſt, 
or princip⸗“ note, with its third, fifth and 
octave, which he diſpoſed in the moſt agree- 
able and harmonious manner. He adapted 
this harmony to the chants or the tones em- 
ployed in the church-ſervice, This great 
maſter publiſhed a treatiſe on muſic, entitled 
Micrologus, with his introductorium, and 
alſo an antiphonaicum, for the uſe of the 
church, which performances have been ho- 
noured with the commendation of illuſtrious 
perſonages, and very. eminent authors, ch 

as cardinal Baronus and others. 

The ſeveral improvements which had "= 
introduced by Guido, ſpreading themſelves 
gradually from Italy to other chriſtian realms 
and ftates of Europe, were adopted by the 
whole church, and thus the precentors, or 
maſters of the choir,- in every particular 
church, who before had only practiced the 
chant-choral, called cantus firmus, or Grego- 
rian, devoted themſelves to become imitators 
of Guido ; and, purſuing his rules, to become 
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even compoſers ; eyery one ſtriving, not only 
to join parts in an harmonical way, to the 
cantus firmus, or Gregorian chant, but even 
to deviſe and invent new tones or ſpecimens 
of melody : inſomuch that by the obviouſneſs 
and facility of ſolfaing, even melody made 
great advances, and became greatly varied 
from that of the Greek, and Roman taſte, 

The melody, notwithſtanding, of his time, 
being compoſed of notes ſo long, that one of 
them ſerved ſometimes for a whole period, 
the new improvements, daily hit off, required 
the breaking of thoſe long notes into ſhorter 
times, and meaſures; for ſo it fell out, 
that the original notes and points introduced 
by Guido, were progreſſively found to be in- 
ſufficient for the purpoſe of writing and ex- 
preſſing the many ſtrains of a newer inven- 
tion, 

That defect was remedied by John de 
Muris, an advocate of the parliament of 
Paris, and a great lover of muſic. He lived 
in the fourteenth century, invented certain 
new characters or notes, by the means of which 
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the different lengths, or tones of ſounds, might 
be commodiouſly expreſſed, which have been 
found very eſſential towards N I farther 
improvement. 

Muſic, aſſiſted by the i inventions of John 
de Muris, continued to make daily advances 
in harmony, as well as in melody. For divers 
inſtruments, the beſt adapted to muſic, were 
thenceforward more commonly uſed than they 
had been, to wit, harpſichords, viols, vio- 
lins, tenors, baſs violins, &c. and as theſe 
derived from the voice the ſweeteſt and moſt 
pathetic melody, ſo on the other hand, the 
voices acquired from them, as being the moſt 
ready, and eaſy in the execution, the dimi- 
nutions of the different notes, in airs, as well 
as in other quick and lively movements, inſo- 
much that the yocal performers and inſtru- 
mental ſtriving to out do each other, they 
have by degrees arrived at that perſection, 
which at preſent, we have the pleaſure of en- 

Joying. 
The good effects otra by this emula- 
| tion appear more eminently in inſtrumental 
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performances. For ſkill and ability in inſtru- 


mental muſic depends, not only upon genius, 
but an inclination, aſſiſted by unwearied ap- 


plication, and intenſe practice; whereas to 


excel in vocal muſic requires, beſides a natural 
genius for muſic, not only practice and appli- 
cation, but, what is very uncommon, an ad- 
mirable voice: which we apprehend to be the 
reaſon, why in our times we hear ſo many 
more excellent inſtrumental than vocal per- 
formers ; which event, however, is recom- 
penced to us by nature herſelf; ſince, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, a moderate finger pleaſeth 


always more, than the beſt hand upon any 


artificial inſtrument: the voice being the beſt 
of all, becauſe it is natural, and that which 
all others ſhould ſtudy to imitate. 


Harmony became a confiderable gainer by 7 
the improvements made in melody. It was 


obſerved, that in the diminution of notes, 
ſounds were found out, which contributed 


much to the pleaſing of the ear; and that 


many of thoſe diminutions might be perform- 


ed upon a ſimple ground, not only in their 
„„ 13. 
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proper ſituation, but alſo out of it ; and even 
reverſed. 
Buy means of theſe added frands or notes, 


which, among muſicians, go by the name of 


diſcords, prepared and reſolved, muſical com- 


- poſitions became as they are at this day, the 


ſubject of ſtudy and labour; there being com- 


poſed canons, fugues, and imitations, ſingle 
and double, of different ſubjects united to- 


gether, which conſtitute the moſt agreeable 


ſtudy, but they require great application, and 
aſſiduous practice. 


2 


S 


ox THE SUPERIORITY. OF THE HUMAN 


VOICE OVER ALL INSRUMENTS . 


The 88 art having from the middle 
of the laſt century to the preſent time arrived, 
as appears, at its ne plus ultra; one may fairly 
aſſert, that the muſic, uttered by a good and 


duly qualified voice, is infinitely ſuperior to 


all that can be produced by any inſtrument 
whatſoever ; becauſe the beſt of inſtruments 


can only yield ſounds, but a voice can unite 


its muſical ſounds to diſcourſe ; and when 
it is pioperly adapted ſo, both together ac- 
quiring an extraordinary power, it becomes, 
in a manner, deſpoiic over the human paſ- 
ſions, and can excite moſt aſtoniſhing ſenſa- 
tions, equal to thoſe related in hiſtory. 
But this reſiſtleſs exertion. falls very ſhort, 
when muſic is not judiciouſly compoſed, and 


From the ſame ſources, whence the preceding chapter 
is derived, 
i4 


properly applied to the expreſſion and ſenſe of 
the words. For notwithſtanding, that the 
muſic may be compoſed by an excellent artiſt, 
yet, if it be but indifferently adapted to the 
words, it is to be conſidered only as ſimple 
inſtrumental muſic, fit for entertaining the 
ear; but not for aſſailing the heart of man, or 
affecting his paſſions. Becauſe the very excel- 
lence and ſuperiority of vocal muſic conſiſts 
in giving a new energy to the ſpeech, which 
cannot be effectuated without the excellence 
of the harmonic art, being ſuitably joined to 
the expreſſion of the words; and this affocia- 
tion (if we chuſe to diſtinguiſh the art ex- 
actly) is what only deſerves to be called mu- 
fic. In this ſenſe, therefore, it may be de- 
fined a perfect emphatical expreſſion, produced 
by an accurate combination of woome und 
ſounds. | 

- Wherefore to poſſeſs this e know- 


IE ledge of muſic, it is neceſſary, that the pro- 


ficient have not only a thorough acquaintance 
with all the rules of combinations, and pro- 
greſſions harmonic, but with all the different 


* 
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impreſſions which may be communicated to 
ſenſation by the various motions, combina- 
tions, and progreſſions, either by degrees or 
by ſkips. In order to be able to diſtinguiſh 
the propereſt airs which are to be applied to 
the different ſentiments, as pathetic, briſk or 
languid, in their proper time, ſlow, or quick; 
for example, a ſkip of the fifth, high 
in quick time, is more proper for ſome 
lively expreſſions, than ſkipping to a fourth 
low, which is the conſonant ſound at the 
octave low; which ſkip may better ſerve for 


pathetic and doleful expreſſions in flow _ 


time; and, becauſe the vocal muſic is per. 
formed by different voices, as ſopranos, con- 
traltos, tenors and baſſes, every one of which 
has a different propriety, and conſequently 
are not of a little advantage, when it is in 


the power of the compoſer to make choice of 


the moſt proper voice for exprefling che ſenſe 
of the words he writes upon. c 

The voice of the ſopranos, tees of the 
acute kind, is more proper for quick move- 
ments, which likewiſe are the moſt fitting 
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For merry and agreeable expreſſions. -The | 
voice of the contraltos being leſs acute, and 
having a ſweet tone, may be employed in the 
pathetic and amorous n and i in other 9 0 
movements. 

The tenor W of the api 
| of all the other voices, may ſerve in all gay, 
briſk, grave, and reſolute movements, and 
eſpecially in ſimple narratives which are, re- 
cited under the term andante, by the Italians 
eee which eee 
ſpeaking. 

I be baſs n a more grave voice, is not 
proper for quick movements, not in the very 
adagio- pathetic; but is in the middle of thoſe 
two extremes, as largo, andante, riſoluto, 
and ſtaccato. The propereſt motions of me- 
lody for baſſes are ſkips alſo by their gradual 
diviſions, or diminutions of notes. 

Io the tenor-voice all motions are proper. 

To the contraltos, the ſoſtenuto and firm 
notes are fitted, as alſo fome few ſkips, but 
not too much diſtant either in acuteneſs or 
or gravity ;z on the contrary, the ſoſtenuto 
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and firm notes are not proper for the ſoprano 
voice z but the moving and diminiſhed notes 
are better adapted. Theſe may ſerve for ge- 
neral rules in diſtributing the muſic to the 
voices, which perhaps upon ſome occaſions 
may be liable to flight exceptions ;' but all 
ſuch a ſkilful compoſer will ſet to rights, 

© There remains a laſt advice to be given to 
muſical compoſers, which is, that they ſhould 
acquire ſome knowledge, both in the orato- 
rial and poetic arts, which will the better 
enable them to appreciate the propereſt ſounds 
whether ſimple or combined, for their be- 
ing, as it were congenially moulded to the 
various expreſſions, ſuch as narratives, decla- 
mations, interrogations, lamentations, ex 
cl amations, &c. 

The muſical profeſſor ſhould alſo work 
himſelf into the ſame paſſions with which he 
would have his compoſitions actuate an au- 
dience. For what is not felt by an artiſt, 
can never be communicated by him. 

i vis me flere, dolendum eſt 
Primum ipfi tibi. Hor, 
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CHAP. XII. 


AN-ACCoUNT OF THE OPERA AND 
| AUDIENCES IN ITALY v. 


4 The king s theatre in Naples, upon the 
firſt view, is, perhaps, almoſt as ſtriking an 
object, as any a man ſees in his travels. The 


amazing extent of the ſtage, with the prodi- 


gious circumference of the boxes, and height 


| of the cieling, produce a marvellous effect on 


the mind, for a few moments; but, the in- 
Rant the Opera opens, a ſpeRator laments 
this fine coup d oil. He immediately perceives 
this ſtructure does not gratify the ear, how 
much ſoever it may the eye. The voices are 


 drown'd in this immenſity of ſpace, and even 


the orcheſtra itſelf, though a numerous band, 
lies under a diſadvantage. It is true, ſome of 


the firſt fingers may be heard; yet, upon the 


whole, it muſt be admitted, the houſe is bet- 
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C There are ſome who contend, that the 
fingers might be very well heard, if the au- 
dience were more filent ; but it is ſo much the 
faſhion at Naples, and, indeed, through all 
Italy, to conſider the Opera as a place of 
rendezyous and viſiting, that they do not ſeem 
in the leaſt to attend to the muſic, but laugh 
and talk through the whole performance with= 
out any reſtraint ; and it may be imagined, 
that an aſſembly of ſo many hundreds con- 
verſing together ſo loudly, muſt entirely cover 


the voices of the ſingers. . 
e Notwithſtanding the amazing noifinefs 


of the audience, during the whole performance 


of the Opera, the moment the dances begin, 


there is an univerſal dead ſilence, which con- 


tinues as long as the dances do. Witty: 
people, therefore, never fail to tell me, the 
Neapolitans go to SEE, not to HEAR an opera. 
A ſtranger, who has a little compaſſion in his 
breaſt, feels for the poor fingers, who are 
treated with ſo much indifference and con- 
tempt. 

6 Onewould ſuppoſe, fromtheregard Sui 
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4080 dances, that a ſuperior n was to 
de expected in this art; but Naples does not, 


at preſent, afford any very capital performers, 
nor do the dances, which have been brought 
on the ſtage this ſeaſon, do much honour to 


their taſte. They are, in general, exceed- 


ingly tedious, ſome laſting thirty-five minutes, 
and others twenty-five, with incidents and 
characters too vulgar and buffooniſh; but it 
muſt be confeſſed, that their ſcenery is ex- 
tremely fine, and their dreſſes are new and 


rich; the muſic is well adapted, but above all 


the ſtage is ſo large and noble, as to ſet off 
the n to an inex prefiible advan- 


b; 


- The Neapolitan quality, rarely dine or ſup 


with one another, and many of them hardly 


ever viſit, but at the Opera.—lt is cuſtomary 


for gentlemen to run about from box to box 
between the acts, and even in the midſt of | 
the performance; but the ladies, after they 


are ſeated, never quit the box for the whole 


evening. It is the faſhion to make appoint- 
ments for ſuch and ſuch nights, A lady re- 


* 
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ceives viſitors in her box one night, and 5 | 


remain with her the whole Opera; another 
night ſhe returns the viſit in the ſame manner, 
In the intervals of the acts, principally: be- 
twixt the firſt and ſecond, the proprietor of 
the box regales his company with iced _—_ 
and ſweet-meats, 

| Beſides the nds of a loud e 
tion, they ſometimes form themſelves into 
card-parties.— There is a notion in England, 


: tat the Italians frequently ſup in their boxes, 
and that by drawing the ſhutters in front, 


they may be in private, but there are no ſuch 
ſhutters, and the practice of ſupping is ſo 
rare, that I have never ſeen it. 
The two burletta opera-houſes are not in 
much requeſt, except when they happen to 
| procure ſome favourite compoſition ; the 
grand Opera being the only object of the 
Neapolitans, which, indeed, has ſuch pre- 
eminent encouragement, that the others are 


forbidden, by authority, to bring any dancers 


on their ſtage without a ſpecial licence, leſt 
they ſhould divert the attention of the public 
_ 
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From the king's theatre. Their dreſſes, their 
ſcenery, and their actors, are much more deſ- 
picable than one could poſſibly imagine. 
We ſhall enter into no deſcription of the 
play houſe at Naples, which, by the meanneſs 
ſcenes and dreſſes, its miſerable decorations, 
and, in general, more miſerable actors, joined 
to the dingy ſhabbineſs of the audience, and 
offenſive contemptibility of the pieces that are 
moſt commonly exhibited there, reſlect gifs 
grace on a ſuppoſed polite nation. 
To the remarks of Mr. Sharpe on the 
8 of Naples, let us add Dr. Smollet's 
(theſe gentlemen have been our moſt recent 
obſervers in Italy) on thoſe of Florence.— 
6 There is a tolerable Opera in Florence or 
the entertainment of the beſt company, t 


they do not ſeem very attentive to the aſe, | 


Italy is certainly the native country of this 
art, and yet I do not find the people in general, 
either more muſically inclined, or better pro- 
vided with ears, than their neighbours. 
Here is alſo a wretched troop of - comedians, 
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oeives viſitors in her box one night, and they 


remain with her the whole Opera; another 


night ſhe returns the viſit in the ſame manner. 


In the intervals of the acts, principally be- 


twixt the firſt and ſecond, the proprietor of 


the box regales his company with iced fruits, 
and ſweet-meats. 

Beſides the indulgence of a loud converſa- 
tion, they ſometimes form themſelves into 
card parties. — There is a notion in England, 
that the Italians frequently ſup in their boxes, 
and that by drawing the ſhutters in front, 
they may be in private, but there are no ſuch 


ſhutters, and the practice of ſupping is ſo 


rare, that I have never ſeen it. | 
A particular deſcription of the theatre 


at Naples, a matter that ſo frequently occurs 


in the converſation of our tranſalpine tra- 
vellers, and which is by moſt people looked 


upon, for its capacious area and loftineſs of 


ſtructure, to be the moſt remarkable in 
Europe, cannot prove unentertaining to 
our readers. They will be able to draw 
compariſon. with. our own. in London, 
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and determine which deſerves the prefer- 


ence. And for this further information we 


are alſo obliged to Mr. Sharpe. 

The pit is very ample, and in one circum- 
ſtance differs from all the other Italian opera 
theatres, of which the Neapolitan may be 
conſidered as a grand ſpecimen. The ſingu- 
larity is, that its ſeats, amounting to the 
number of between five and fix hundred, 


have each annexed to it arms, reſembling a 
large elbow chair; beſides, this pit has an 
interval all through the middle, and a cir- 


cuit all round it, under the boxes, both of 
which I judge, in a crouded houſe, will 
hold betwixt one and two hundred people 
ſtanding. The ſeat of each chair lifts up 


like the lid of a box, and has a lock to 
faſten it. 


There are in Naples gentlemen enough to 
hire by the year the firſt four rows next to 
the orcheſtra, who take the key of the chair 


home with them, when the opera is finiſhed, 


lifting up the ſeat and leaving it locked. 
By this contrivance they are always ſure of 
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the ſame place, at whatever hour they pleaſe 
to go to the Opera; nor do they diſturb the 
audience though it be in the middle of a 
ſcene, as the intervals betwixt the rows are 
wide enough to admit a luſty man to walk 
to his chair without obliging any body to 
= 
The uſual payment for the ſeaſon, or the 
whole year, in which they give four Operas, 
is twenty ducats, about three pounds fifreen 
| ſhillings; the people who do not hire their 
ſeats by the year, pay three carlines, about 
fifteen pence halſpenny, for their 125 in 
Lo 
The boxes are not diſpoſed like ours, into 
front and fide boxes, but into fix ranges, 
one above another, all round the houſe. The 
three lower ranges are hired, either for the 
| ſeaſon or the whole year, by the ladies of 
diſtinction. The price of a box for the whole 
year is two hundred and forty ducats, equal 
to forty-ſix or forty-ſeven pounds ſterling. 
The price of a ſeaſon is proportioned to the 
length of a ſeaſon. The other three ranges 
* 2 
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are let by the night, but no man or woman 
can go into the boxes, paying only for one 
perſon, as in France and England. 
Strangers who come to Naples for a ſhort 
time, if they are either people of figure cr 
well recommended, are invited into the boxes 
of the nobility; if they are not, they hire a 
box for the night, and ſeldom fail to find 
one in the ſecond or third range; for, ſhould 
it happen that they are all taken up for the 
» ſeaſon by perſons of quality, yet ſome of 
= ' theſe perſons of quality are not ſo delicate, 
but that they order the undertaker of the 
Opera to let out their boxes when they do 
not go. themſelves, and often ſtay at home 
_ purpoſely on gala nights, and at the opening 
of a new Opera, when ſometimes they are 
© hired for the night at an exorbitant price, 
ſuch as fifteen ducats, and ſometimes much. 
" 006; 1 
Each of the ſix ranges, conſiſting of thirty 
boxes, would make one hundred and eighty 
in all, if the king's box in the front did not. 
- © eccupy the place of four of them. It is ſitu- 


* 


T3E 
ated on the ſame level with the ſecond range, 
and is both of the extent and height of two 
boxes, poſſeſſing, as I ow mots the . 
ſpace of four boxes. 5 
The ſituation of his majeſty i in front has a 
good effect; and if our royal family approved 
of it, the imitation would grace our London 
theatres.  The- boxes are large enough to 
hold twelve people ſtanding; but their large- 
neſs is owing to their depth, for they are ſo 
narrow, that only three ladies-can fit in front, 
and the three next behind them muſt ſtand 
up, if they would ſee all the ſtage and the 
actors; fo that, if more than fix are preſent, 
all thoſe behind ſee little or nothing. Fhis 
.ariſes from a partition which runs hetwixt 
each of the boxes, and prevents the ſide- 
view. Were theſe partitions removed, the 
-houſe would be much cooler in warm wea- 
ther, and two or three hundred people more 
would partake of the diverſion than there do 
at preſent. The ladies would be more con- 
ſpicuous, and conſequently the theatre appear 
more gaudy than now, that they are ſhut. up 
E 
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in ſuch dark cloſets; but I ſhould ſuppoſe that 
this alteration will never take place, becauſe 
if the boxes, which now hold ſix only with 
convenience, were made commodious for ten 
or fifteen, two families would join for one 
| box, and conſequently not above half of the 
boxes would be hired. What I have here 
faid relates only to the fide boxes, | becauſe 
every one in the front boxes muſt have * 
view of the ſtage. 
It is the cuſtom in Ttaly to light the ſtage 
only, which renders their ſpectacles fright- 
fully dark and melancholly. They pretend it 
is an advantage to the performers and the 
ſtage ; and ſo far is true, that if there muſt 
be only ſuch a ſmall quantity of light in the 
houſe, it is much better to place it on the 
ſtage than on any other part; but on gala 
nights, when it is illuminated in every part, 
the Italians ſeem as much pleaſed with it as 
a ſtranger ; ſo that I imagine it is to ſave the 
expence of eee that the cuſ- 
tom is continued, | 
* Theſe tapers are almoſt as big as ſmall. 
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torches, and are diſpoſed very unartfully a 
gainſt the ſides of the boxes, as high as the 
fourth range, ſo that the people in the boxes 
_ extinguiſh ſeveral of them. When his ma- 
zeſty is preſent, they do not take that liberty; 
but if, inſtead of theſe tapers, there were a 
ſufficiency of luſtres hanging over the pit, the 
purpoſe would be anſwered without the leaſt 
annoyance. 

Dark as the Ws are, they would be Rill 
darker, if thoſe who ſit in them did not, at 
their own expence, put up a couple of can- 
dles, without which it would be impoſſible 
to read the Opera; yet there are ſome ſo fru - 
gal as not to light up their boxes; though 
the inſtances are rare. It is not the faſhion 
here, nor, to the beſt of my remembrance, 
in any part of Italy, to take a ſmall wax 
light to the houſe, and therefore hardly any 
man has eyes good enough to mls uſe of 2 
| book in the pit. 

The ladies in the boxes oy pit of the 
Opera-houſe in London make a much more 
brilliant 3 than they would in the 
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dark boxes, in Naples; where, on common 
nights, it is not poſſible to diſtinguiſh a fea- 
ture in the oppoſite boxes. Indeed, the Lon- 
don theatres, are much better contrived to 
render the ſpectators an ornament to the houſe; 
for even the galleries, in my opinion, exhibit 
a proſpect, which enlivens, if it do not beau- 
tify the ſcene ; but were they ever fo auk- 
ward, they are neceſſary in England, where 
ſo many hundreds, of the middle rank of peo- 
ple, reſort every evening to the play- houſe. 
Were an audience to conſiſt of the fine peo- 
ple only, Palladio's theatre at Vicenza, would 
conſequently be the proper model; where the 
plan is half an oval cut lengthways, ſurround- 
ed with boxes ranged in a colonade, and where 
all the ſeats riſe above one another, ſo artfully, 
as to make the ſpectators themſelves a moſt 
pleaſing part of the ſpectacle. | 


opera houſe) do not, upon the whole, make a 


good figure : for, though there are many offi- 
. -cers, who are well dreſſed, yet they, and the 
gentlemen, are much the ſmaller portion of the 


3 0 
company there. There is a vulgar ſet of men, 
who frequent the pit, and another ſet ſtill more 
vulgar, who pay nothing for their entrance; 
but as the upper ſervants of the ladies, who 
have boxes ; the upper ſervants of ambaſſa- 
dors; and ſometimes, for a ſmall fee to the 
.door-keepers, thoſe ſervants introduce their 
friends. 


It is not to be omitted, avi" the 3 | 


tions to the immenſe largeneſs of the houſe 
and ſtage, that, in windy weather, you would 
imagine yourſelf in the ſtreets, the wind blows 


fo hard both in the pit and boxes; and this ſel- 


-dom happens without cauſing colds and fevers. 

The performers are not paid ſo liberally at 
Naples as at London; but, conſidering the 
different expence of living in the two places; 
.the proportion is not very ſhort amongſt the 
capital ſingers; as may be gathered from the 
ſalary of La Gabrieli, who received, for ſing- 
ing the laſt year, eighteen hundred ſequins 
(nine hundred pounds ſterling) and has con- 
tracted for the ſame ſum the enſuing year. 
Ahprile, the firſt man, has three thouſand 


five hundred ducats. Genaro, the firſt dan- 


cer amongſt the men, has two thouſand du- 
cats; and La Morelli, the firſt woman dan- 


cer, one thouſand five hundred ducats. A 
ducat is worth om —— and ten 
pence: 

The impreſſario or manager, is hangs to 
very bad terms, ſo that his profits are incon- 
fiderable, and ſometimes he is a loſer: The 


theatre being a part of the palace, the king 


reſerves for himſelf, his officers of ſtate and- 


train, fifteen boxes ; nor does the king, or 


rather tlie regency, pay the manager one far- 
thing ; whereas the late king uſed to preſent. 


him, annually, four thouſand ducats. 


The junto, deputed by his majeſty, to ſu- 


bees the 


right of nominating ſingers and dancers, which 
obliges the manager, ſometimes, to pay them 


an exorbitant price. Another diſadvantage he 


hes under, is the frequent delay of payment 
for the boxes ; and a manager muſt not take 
. 
their juſt debts, 


„„ 
In Turin, the management of the Opera is 
on a much better footing, becauſe there is a 
ſociety of gentlemen, anſwerable for every ex- 
pence whatſoever, viz. the ſalaries of the 
actors and the orcheſtra, the purchaſe of the 
ſcenery, the dreſſes, &c. ſo that the performers 
are ſure of their pay, though the opera ſhould 
not ſucceed. 
I muſt not omit a fooliſh ſingularity, in re- 


lation to the women dancers at Naples, that 
in conſequence of an order from court, in the 


late king's time, they all wear black drawers. 
I preſume, it was from ſome conceit on the 
ſubject of modeſty ; but 1 it appears * odd and 
ridiculous. 

The two burletta 8 at Naples, 


are not in much requeſt, except when they hap- 


pen to procure ſome favourite compoſition; the 


grand Opera being the only object of the 


Neapolitans, which, indeed, has ſuch pre- 
eminent encouragement, that the others are 
forbidden, by authority, to bring any dancers 
on their ſtage without a ſpecial licence, leſt 
they ſhould divert the attention of the public 
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from the king's theatre. Their dreſſes, their 
ſcenery, and their actors, are much more deſa 
picable than one could poſſibly imagine. 
We ſhall enter into no deſcription of the 
- play houſe at Naples, which, by the meanneſs 
of its ſituation and ſtructure, its wretched 
ſcehes and dreſſes, its miſerable Gocurationty 
and, in general, more miſerable actors, joined 
to the dingy ſhabbineſs of the audience, and 
offenſive contemptibility of the pieces that are 
moſt commonly exhibited there, reflect dif- 
7 on a ſuppoſed polite nation. 

To the remarks of Mr. — 
theatres of Naples, let us add Dr. Smollet's 
- (theſe gentlemen having been our moſt recent 
obſervers in Italy) on thoſe of Florence.— 
There is a tolerable Opera in Florence for 
the entertainment of the beſt company, tho? 
they do not ſeem very attentive to the muſic. 
Italy is certainly the native country of this 
art, and yet 1 do not find the people in gene- 
ral, either more muſically inclined, or better 
provided with ears, than their neighbours. — 
Here is alſo a wretched troop of comedians; 
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for the bourgeois and lower ſort of people.” 


It may now ſeem puzzling to the untravel- 


led Engliſh reader, how to account for ſuch 
diſcouraging inattention to muſical excellence,. 


in the very nation where the lyric muſe has. 
been revived, and cultivated to the higheſt 
perfection; and that has, beſides, produced 
ſo great a number of the moſt eminent profi- 
gients in every department. The ſeeming. 
paradox is thus to be ſolved, very few of the 
Italian gentlemen or ladies make muſic a part 
of education ;. wherefore, their pleaſure at 
Operas is chiefly auricular, and perhaps 
bath been one of the chief cauſes of the 
practice of ſurprizing an Italian audience 
with muſical difficulties, that being the ſure 
way of gaining their applauſe. We muſt 
en this. occaſion revert to Mr. Sharpe for a 


ſatisſactory anſwer, why Italy furniſhes all. 


Europe with muſicians ? He ſays, That 
the infinite quantity of muſig exhibited in 
their churches and chapels, provides bread,. 


though the wages be ſmall, for a prodigious 


number of performers. ;. and as trade is deſpi- 
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cable, and laborious employments are held in 
deteſtation, parents are induced to bring up 
their children to this profeſſion, which they 
can do at a ſmall expence, for there are ſeveral 
hundred youths brought up to muſic in their 
conſervatorios, or charitable foundations: 
now, where there are ſo many hundreds in 
continual practice, it is not ſtrange that emu- 
lation and genius ſhould every now and then 
produce an excellent performer; who, if he 
be well adviſed, will certainly ſet out for 
England ; where talents of every kind are re- 
warded tenfold above what they are in Naples, 
except in the ſingle inſtance of the firſt claſs 

of opera fingers, who are __ extravas 


gantly.” 


- 


CHAP. XIII. 


THE INTRODUCTION AND PROGRESS OP 
ITALIAN OPERAS IN ENGLAND. 


3 


| When the Italian Opera began firſt to ſteal 
into England, which was not long after the 


erecting of the Hay-market Theatre, in the 


year 1706, it appeared in as rude a diſguiſe, 
and as unlike itſelf as poſſible, in a lame, 


hobbling tranſlation, into our own language, 


with falſe quantities, or metre out of meaſure, : 


to its original notes, ſung by our own unskil- 
ful voices, with graces miſapplied to almoft 
every ſentiment, and with action lifeleſs and 
unmeaning through every character. 


The firſt Italian performer that made any 


diſtinguiſhed figure in it, was Valentini, a 


truely ſenſible ſinger, at that time, but of a 


throat too weak, to ſuſtain thoſe melodious 


warblings, for which the fairer ſex have 


ſince idolized his ſucceſſors. However, this 


defect was ſo well ſupplied by his action, 
$7, 


chat his hearers bore with the abſurdity of his 
finging his firſt part of Turnus in Camilla, 

all in Italian, while every other character 
was ſung and recited to him in Engliſh. 


However, the inclination of our people of 


quality for foreign Operas having reached the 
ears of Italy, the credit of their taſte drew 
over from thence, without any more particu- 
lar invitation, one of their capital fingers, the 
famous ſignor Cavaliero Nicolini; after whoſe 
arrival, the firſt Opera exhibited was Pyrrhus. 
© Subſcriptions, at that time, were not ex- 
"tended, as of late, to the whole ſeaſon, but 
were limited to the firſt ſix days only of a 
newOpera*, The chief performers in Pyrrhus, 
were Nicolini, Valentini, and Mrs. Tofts; 
and for the inferior parts, the beſt that were to 
be then found. | 
Whatever praiſes may have been given to- 
the moſt famous voices that have been heard 
ſince Nicolini; upon the whole, I cannot 
but come into the opinion that til] prevails- 
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among ſeveral perſons of condition, who are 


able to give a reaſon for their liking, that no 


ſinger, ſince his time, has ſo juſtly, and grace- 
fully acquitted himſelf, in whatever character 
he appeared, as Nicolini. + » 
At molt, the difference between him, and 
the greateſt favourite of the ladies, F arinelli, 
amounted but to this, that he might ſome- 
times more exquiſitely ſurprize us; but 
Nicolini (by pleaſing the eye, as well as the 
ear) filled us with a more various and rational 
delight. Whether in this excellence he has 
ſince had any competitor, let us endeavour 


to judge from what the critical - cenſor: of. 


Great Britain ſays of him in the Tatler, viz. 


<« Nicolini ſets off the- character he bears 


n an Opera, by his action, as much as he 


does the words of it by his voice; every limb 
and figure contributes to the part he acts, in- 
ſomuch, that a deaf man might go along with 


him in the ſenſe of it. There is ſcarce a 


beautiful poſture, in an old ſtatue, which he- 


does not plant himſelf in, as the different cir- 


cumſtances of the ſtory give occaſion for it. 
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. He performs the moſt ordinary action, in a 
manner ſuitable to the greatneſs of his cha- 
racer, and ſhews the prince even in the 
giving of a letter, or e dog a meſ- 


ſage, & c.“ 
His voice, at the firſt time of being . 


us (for he made us a ſecond viſit when it was 
Impaired) had all that ſtrong clear ſweetneſs 
of tone, ſo lately admired in Seneſino; a blind 
man could ſcarcely have diſtinguiſhed them; 
but in volubility of throat, the former had 
much the ſuperiority. This ſo excellent per- 
former's agreement, was for eight hundred 
guineas for the year, which is but an eighth 
part more than half the ſum, that has ſince 
been given, to ſeveral that could never totally 
3 him. 
The conſequence of which is, that the 
5 by Operas for ſeveral ſeaſons, to the 
end of the year 1538, were ſo great, that 
thoſe gentlemen of quality, who laſt under- 
took the direction of them, found it ridicu- 
lous any longer to entertain the public at ſo 
extravagant an expence, while no one parti- 
cular perſon thought himſclf obliged by it. 


us 


- Mrs. Tofts, who took her firſt grounds 
of muſic here in her own native country, 
before the Italian taſte had ſo highly prevail- 
ea, was then not an adept in it: yet what- 

ever defect the faſhionably ſkilful might find 
in her manner, ſhe had, in the general ſenſe 
of her ſpectators, charms that few of the moſt 
learned ſingers ever arrive at. The beauty of 
her fine proportioned figure, and exquiſitely 
filver toned voice, with that peculiar rapid 
ſweetneſs of her throat, were Ee not 
to be imitated by art or labour. 

Valentini, though he was every way in- 
ferior to Nicolini; yet as he had the ad- 
vantage of giving us our firſt impreſſions of 
a good Opera finger, had ſtill his admirers, 
and was of great ſervice in being fo ſkilful a 
ſecond to his ſuperior. Three fuch excellent 
performers at once, in the fame kind of en- 
tertainment, England, till this time, had 
_ ſeen. 

Seneſino long flouriſhed in „ne eſteem 
here; and the two celebrated Opera Heroines 
of Italy, Fauſtina and Cuzzoni, ' vers ſo 
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3 preſents itſelf of making a parallel of the be- 
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extraragantly admired in this country, as 
to cauſe moſt violent parties for the aſcertain- 


ing which of the two deſerved a preference. 


Since the above mentioned famous vocal 


performers, the ſinger who has been the 


moſt univerſally admired by all ranks of ſpec- 


tators was the celebrated Manzoli, in the 
Pear 1764. From what he declared at his 


exhibiting on the firſt night, an opportunity 


Haviour of the Italian and Engliſh, audiences, 
much to the e and honour of the 
latter. EF R e 

In the character of. Exios: be was MEN 


in a triumphal car on the ſtage. The emo- 
tion in his features was viſible to moſt of the 
ſpectators. When he deſcended from the 
car on the ſtage,” his feet were obſerved to 


totter, on reflecting, no doubt, that he was 
going to take his trial before a rational, and at- 
tentive aſſembly, where a Nicolini, a Seneſino, 
a Farinelli, had diſplayed their amazing ta- 
dents. However the pre- encouraging plau- 
dit of the ſpectators ſoon recoyered him. He 


„ 
ſpoke it was a general ſilence; he ſang it 
was all rapture and aſtoniſhment. 
On coming off the ſtage he declared to thoſe 
near him that a treatment ſo polite, and fo 
different from what he had been accuſ-. 
tomed to in Italy, threw him into a greater 
eonfuſion than he had ever known before. 
He grew upon the audience every act, and 
continued an object of the public admiration, 
through the whole ſeaſon, nay was applauded 
with as much rapturous emotion on the laſt 
night as on the firſt, 
A ſinger, like Guarducci, may be thought 
more adapted, for the gentle pathetic, in- 
ſinuating tenderneſs, or elegiac ſtrains; but 
ſuch a commanding power, ſuch an epic 
trumpet of voice as that of Manzoli, to inſpirit 
and amaze the human faculties, can be but 
rarely found, perhaps not twice in a century. 
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